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EXAMINATIONS. | 


ROFESSOR SADLER, in our ‘“¢ orrespondenc e” 
columns this week, makes an interesting and suggestive 
contribution to the discussion that has been going on 
recently in regard to the use and abuse of examinations. 
As we understand him, he is not entirely adverse to 

the system, which he regards as an inevitable feature of modern 
life. Perhaps he would have liked better tosay an “ inevitable 
evil.’ He describes it as a form of audit of the teacher’s work, 
and also as a selective agency. But his point is that it is in 
danger of becoming a great tyranny as well. It was during the 
time when the late Mr. Forster was initiating the elementary 
system of education which came into operation in 1870 that 
examinations began to assume so much importance in the life 
of the community. No doubt they had existed from time 
immemorial, but the exact, written and strict examination 
practically came into being at that time. At the Universities 
the viva voce system was in vogue, and it lingered in Scotland 
at least till the abolition of those parish schools which had done 
the most admirable work and were superseded by nothing 
superior to themselves. In the examination of great classes, 
the living voice has still to be employed to some extent, but 
it began to be eliminated in the more important examinations 
of the individual. The new system was welcomed to a large 
extent because it was fairer than the method of appointment 
by influence which had been in vogue before. Very little 
could be said in favour of a public service which was to a large 
extent composed of persons who had been appointed, not 
because of their actual worth, but veryoften on account of political 
services rendered to their patron, or on account of some family 
connection. Whatever might be said against the system of 
making public appointments by examination, it had at least 
this in its favour, that it worked without fear or favour. 
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As far as was possible it helped the best men to get into the best 
places. We are speaking just now of the public service. [p 
schools it enabled a fair opinion to be formed of the work of the 
teacher. Among its disadvantages was the fact that it brought 
into existence the crammer, the man who made it his business 
to pass his pupils through any given test in the shortest possible 
time. He could scarcely be called a teacher in the true sense 
of the word, as he simply stuffed his scholars with information 
that served the exigencies of the moment and then was utterly 
forgotten. His position in an exaggerated form showed the 
evil of all examinations ; that is, that they are often passed by 
pupils who get up the information for the moment only and 
forget it immediately afterwards. But true education js 
something different from this. It is solidly built from the 
foundation upwards. 

When we are asked by Professor Sadler to help him to get 
a Commission appointed, it is natural to ask what a body such 
as he suggests could learn that we do not know already. Among 
the points he raises is that of the physical effects of examination. 
But it is certain that no positive statement regarding these 
could be made. The effect varies so much with the individual. 
An examination may be described as an exciting crisis and trial 
of strength in the life of the examinee. Sometimes one hears 
it scornfully asserted that the work of years cannot be tested 
inashort examination paper. We very much doubt the sense of 
this criticism, in view of the large preparation required for many 
trials of very brief duration. In physical things we know how 
careful the training must be for a Derby race-horse (to take the 
first example that comes into our heads). Before he ts “ trained 
to a hair,” think of the long months in which he has to be 
exercised, fed and dealt with generally, just that he may win this 
race. Yet it is all over in a few minutes. So the oarsmen who 
are now in practice at Oxford and Cambridge must live rigorous 
lives, perform a vast amount of exercise and attend most 
vigilantly to their condition, in order that some day towards the 
end of Lent they may row a short race to the best of their ability. 
In intellectual games we find the same state of things. For 
weary months and even years the chess-player studies his books, 
masters the theory of the game and practises with opponents, 
in order to prepare himself for the supreme test. And probably 
the physical effects produced by playing every day in a chess 
tournament are very much the same as those which come from 
examination. The protracted attention has the effect of finding 
the weak place in each individual. The eyes of one break down, 
another develops some disease like gout or rheumatism, and, 
in fact, wherever there is a joint in the armour there the weakness 
is made apparent. 

The results of an examination are perhaps not so apparent. 
Sometimes they are exhilarating and sometimes depressing ; 
sometimes they stimulate and sometimes they exhaust. but 
these are all good reasons for keeping the examination 
within moderate lines rather than for abolishing examination 
altogether. The strain on young minds is in many in- 
Thus a medical enquiry into what Mr. 
Hartog calls the hygiene of the examination, 7.c., the effects of 
the examination upon health, is not likely to throw much new 
light on the subject. Professor Sadler goes on to say: “* We 
are all at sea as to the basis of the system of marking.” But itis 
doubtful if any good would be obtained by too strictly defining 
the laws governing it. In judicial affairs the custom of the 
country is to leave a great deal to the discretion of the judge, 
a method which no doubt leads to many apparently contra- 
dictory sentences ; but nothing in our opinion could be worse 
for the country than the purely automatic administration of law, 
if that were possible. Stealing, for instance, is not always the 
same, even when the objects are identical. We can imagine 
one man deserving severe punishment and another deserving 
only light punishment, although they had taken the same sum 
of money from their neighbour. So it is in education. We have 
to give the examiner the fullest mental freedom, and if possible 
prevent him from performing his work in a purely mechanical 
fashion. As soon as he sinks to that he is in the way of falling 
into those habits which render it impossible that he should have 
an eye for merit when merit is unconventionally displayed. 


stances too great. 


Our Portrait lllustration. 


PORTRAIT of the Countess Fitzwilliam and her son, the 
A Viscount Milton, forms the subject of our frontispiece 
this week. The Countess Fitzwilliam is the younger daughter 
of the Marquess of Zetland; her marriage took place in 1896. 
Viscount Milton, wrapped in the historic scart presented by 
William the Conqueror to one of his ancestors, was christened at 
Wentworth Woodhouse on Saturday, when it is estimated that 
some fifty thousand people joined in the rejoicings. He was 
carried to the font by the Marchioness of Zetland, and lis 
godmother is the Duchess of Buccleuch. 
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OTH the Prince of Wales and his young brother, 
Prince Albert, have developed a slight and, for- 
tunately,..not dangerous form of measles at the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, where they are 
completing their naval education as cadets. The 

illness need not be regarded as a serious one ; but what is very 
serious is the fact that medical science does not seem able to 
ward off infection from a school like that which the young 
Princes attend, any more than it can ward it off from a school 
set in the midst of a town slum or in a country slum. Several 
village schools are at the present moment closed on account 
of measles, and various homilies have been written and preached 
for the purpose of showing that this disease incidental to child 
hood is fostered by insanitary surroundings. But if this were 
so, Why should it attack with equal force those schools where the 
utmost attention is given to hygiene and every known pre 
caution is adopted to prevent the inroad of disease? As we had 
occasion to point out recently, measles should be made a notifi 
able disease. It is certain that it can be avoided by intelligent 
treatment and, at any rate, the evil is one for medical men and 
all who are interested in the health of the community to combat 
with all their power. 


Much interest has been aroused by the publication of par- 
ticulars of a new scheme for dealing with discharged convicts. The 
present system is by no means a satisfactory one, and it Is 
doubtful if those who are engaged in the work of reform always 
know the circumstances with which they have to deal. Our own 
conviction is that, in many cases, the relatives of the discharged 
convicts are much more deserving of protection and care than 
the convict himself. Only a few days ago a case came before 
the present writer which strikingly illustrated the fact. A man 
who had been in prison for theft, who was well known to the 
police as an habitual criminal, a drunkard, and a wile beater, 
was discharged from prison early in the morning. The chief 
magistrate of the district, a very charitable and kindly man, gave 
the ex-convict a quantity of leather with which to re-start his 
business as shoemaker, and exhorted him to go home to his 
family and resolve to lead a better life in future. This was well- 
meaning, but mischievous. The man’s wife was already the 
mother of a large family of young children, whom she had had 
to support by her own work, and was on the point of having 
another when her husband returned. The parish allowance 
Which she had received while he was in prison stopped the 
moment he was liberated, and what actually resulted from the 
well-meant advice of the magistrate was that the man once more 
became a burden to a very distressed woman. 


Considerations such as these make us lean to the belief 
that the reform of an ex-prisoner, although it may be a 
very desirable object in itself, is not such a_ practical idea as 
that of preventing him, if possible, from doing more mischief. 
As a matter of fact, it is very seldom indeed that the convict 
“ turneth away from his wickedness that he hath committed, 
and doeth that which is lawful and right.”” In the vast majority 
of cases, vice has become ingrained in the man before he is sent 
to prison, and efforts to make a good citizen of him are very 
seldom of much avail. It is therefore necessary to considet 
not op! what is the best way of dealing with criminals from 
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a moral point of view, but what is the most economical way in the 
end. If the hardened offender be kept in prison by means of 
an indeterminate sentence, the country is no doubt saddled 
with his keep, but then it does not incur the far greatet 
expense attending his misdemeanours ; for often the capture 
of such a miscreant as we are thinking of is both difficult and 
costly. When the crime committed is a grave one, the police 
are bound to do everything they can to effect a capture, and 
this means an outlay that would go far towards maintaining 
him in prison for the rest of his life. If, on the other hand, 
a scheme could be devised under which an ex-convict capable 
of work would be obliged to labour, and send the proceeds to 
those who are dependent on him, a great step would have been 
taken towards securing the solution of a difficult problem. 


Hearty congratulations may be offered to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, which held its one hundred and seventh annual 
meeting on Tuesday, and has issued its annual report. This 
powerful body has a fine record behind it, though a record not 
untinged with gloom. The society lost its late patron, King 
Kdward VLI., in the course of the year, and he was a warm friend 
toit. We may hope that King George V. and Queen Mary, who 
have consented to be patrons, will carry on the traditions ol 
Edward VII. The great shows of the society the Temple 
Show, Holland House Show, the Spring Bulb Show, the Vegetable 
Show, the Autumn Fruit Show and the Colonial Fruit Show 
were all as successful as usual, and are very instrumental in 
raising the standard of horticulture throughout the country. 
The School of Horticulture at Wisley ts now proving one ol 
the most important and beneficial branches of the good work 
done by the society. The tuition is much wider than was 
possible before the erection of the laboratory, and negotiations 
are proceeding with a view to federation with the University olf 
London. We need scarcely say that financially the society ts 
in a very strong position. It has been so for a long time now, 
and we hope it will continue to flourish as long as it does the 
excellent work that now stands to its credit. 


\ FINE MORNING, 


| slept beneath the heavy weight of night ; 
With darkly-haunting dreams my brain was torn, 
But waking | escaped; I found the light, 


And knew outside the window day was born, 


It reached my senses as a flower fair, 
\ blossom sprung enormous, bright and new, 
With shining petals of the doméd au 
And silver-singing birds for drops of dew. 
FRANCES CORNFORD, 


In the controversy about the Revised Version, which keeps 
going on, it seems to us that Canon Beeching is easily able to 
maintain his ground. He holds, if we rightly apprehend him, 
that the Authorised Version was not written in the common 
language of the time at which it appeared, but was a deliberate 
return to a style combined out of such versions as the Tyndale 
of 1534; Cranmer, 1539; Geneva, 1557; and Kheims, 1582. 
The translators adopted Tyndale as the basis of their new version, 
but they did not let anything of value slip which had appeared 
in the Geneva or Rheims translations. Concerning the verse which 
is quoted: “ God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days,’” Canon Beeching says, ‘* The only original thing in 
their translation was the stroke of genius which made the solemn 
pause after ‘God,’ by following it with a relative sentence.” 
But this is only an example of the skill with which this rendering 


was made. The most solemn, the most beautiful, the most 
perfect in existence, since its issue it has exercised a potent 
influence upon English language and English literature. The 


greatest praise that can be given to a phrase in this day ts to 
say that it is Biblical. Therefore, Professor Moulton’s idea 
that the Scriptures should be rendered into the common, every 
day language of the present moment is not likely to result in 
anything practical. Canon Beeching’s plan is more preferable. 
It is to retain the version substantially as it stands, but not to 
withstand emendations that are desirable for the sake of 
accuracy. 


Many ups and downs have occurred in the history of the 
London Institution, and more than once its fate has been 
announced, only to receive an inevitable contradiction. It 
belongs to shareholding proprietors who have the ultimate 
say, and one cannot tell beforehand what view they will take. 
The older-fashioned City man used to look upon the London 
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ind that it is not made so 
to the fact that so many 


Institution as pecuharly his own 


formerly is merely due 


much use ob a 

busin men have shifted their residences from the City to the 
countrs But whatever be the ultimate result, it seems to be 
a sensible proposal that the London Institution should be mace 


the home of the school tor studies 


eadily avrTee 


Oriental Patriotic pro 
that, in a country such as ours, which 
owns and governs more of the East than any other country, 
tudies are of the utmost importance, and it ts much 
to be desired that the committe presided over by Lord Cromet 


prietors will 


Onental 


hould obtain the premises for which they are seeking. As 
far as it is possible to judge from an outside point of view, the 
heme is thoroughly deserving of support 


\ recent census of the fallow deer in Epping Forest shows 
that their numbers have increased by about twenty during the 
past year This os the satislactory I. pping 
Forest fallow deer are reputed to be the only really British herd 
in existence, all other herds in this country being descendants 
imported from Europe in times past. About thirty 
years ago the pping Forest deer were so persecuted by poachers, 
who used to dispose of their game to the hay 
through the forest every night, that at last 
be extinet As a matter of fact, two 
depths of the forest, and 

flourishing herd, which is 
hundred and twenty head 
Phe forest has become a very popular playground with Londoners 
and the 
hows that the 
and beech grove 
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herd this year is reassuring because 1t 
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deer do not sharing the bracken ridges 
with visitor 

Phe meeting of the Association for the International Inte 
change of Students, which took place recently in the Debating 
Hall of the Oxford Union Society, has drawn public attention 
to an idea which may conceivably be of the greatest value in 
developing that mutual knowledge of the Colonies and of the 
Mother Country which should prove the surest bond of union. 


It was no small honour for the pre sident of the society, Mr. 


Micklem, to preside over a conference which included such 
speakers as Lord Brassey, Lord Strathcona and Sir Gilbert 
Parkes The objects of the association are sufficiently indicated 


by its title to bring together students from Universities in all 
parts of the United Kingdom and in British dominions beyond 
the seas. Lord Strathcona pointed out that three students of 
Armstrong Cotiege had visited Canada last year, under the 
auspices of the association, and that the visit had been in every 
way so successful and satisfactory that it was hoped to repeat 
it this yeas 


/imes often contains the record 
and one which has been dis« losed by 


the Agony Column of 7h: 
of an amusing incident 
three subsequent advertisements seems at least worth a passing 
note It began on Tuesday week last, when an old and lame 
rentleman advertised his thanks to a lady who at Down Street 
Station on the seat to him, 
which le woman, which ts 
rare in this age of Suffragettes.” But for once Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
follower scored. On the succeeding Friday the lady advertised 
that, while happy to assist a lame gentleman and appreciating 
his thanks he had to an ardent advocate 
a worker for, Woman's Suftrage.”’ To this the lame old 
gentleman replied, through the same medium, on Saturday 


previous afternoon gave up het 


described as ‘‘a kindness from a 


“confess herself as 
of, and 


that he apologised “for a needless reflection on the courtesy 
of Woman Sultragists in general and one in particular.”” And 
he added, with an admirable blending of firmness and courtesy 

In accepting this, the lady will perhaps pardon an old man 
if he refuses to shed a lifelong prejudice as to the respective 
spheres of men and women.” What human little 
comedy 


a curiously 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, held at Vincent 


Westminster, on Tuesday last 
vegetables 


Square was a collection of fresh 
[his collection was of special interest owing to the 


fact that the whole of the kinds had been taken from the open 


field. Such vegetables as celeriac, Winter Mammoth broccoli, 
Chinese and Jerusalem = artichokes, autumn-sown carrots, 
celery, brussels sprouts, savoys, leeks, the small garden 
swedes, yellow - fleshed turnips, perpetual or spinach beet, 


salsify and parsnips were included, and we mention them here 
as a guide to what may reasonably be expected at this season. 
loo often those responsible for the vegetable supply at this 
time of the year are content with a few stale kinds which have 
had their flavour ruined by improper storing. Such variety 


as we have indicated would make a welcome change 
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Phere is no doubt that the water-level of our Southery 
Counties is now standing considerably higher than the |Jeye 
to which it was reduced a few years ago. If furthes evidence 
were needed than is supplied by the height of the water in th, 
wells, now that the springs have broken, it would be forth 
coming in the circumstance that those strange rivulets in th, 
neighbourhood of Nailbourne in Kent are now running for thy 
year in These are the Drelingore, nea 
Folkestone, and two streams near Lyminge and Petham respec- 
tively. There is a local belief that the appearance of they 
waters above ground presages some calamity, and it is said te 
be beyond the memory even of that hero, the oldest inhabitanj 
that they should run as they are doing now for a second consecy 
tive year. Still, no very grievous disaster appears imminent 
In the old days there was no difficulty in accounting for such 
vavaries on the part of the rivers, for the shockingly human 
behaviour of the Olympic gods and their satellites was quite 
sufficient explanation for the disappearance and re-appearane 
of such shy water nymphs as Arethusa ; but they supply problems 
to a modern science which finds no place for the dews ex machina 


second sSuCcCeSSION., 


East Anglia, which we commonly credit with being th 
driest corner of our islands, has been exceptionally unfortunate 
this year, so far as it has gone, in being visited by a heavy rain- 
fall while the rest of the country has enjoyed dry weather, if 
dull. One of the results of the unusual deluge and consequent 
soaking of the lower lands has been to send all the moles up to 
the higher ground, wherever they can find it. The resuit js 
that the local agriculturist is being severely plagued by them 
and is to be heard lamenting that their numbers are vastly on 
the increase. It is much more likely that what has happened 
is that they have shifted their quarters, and that if a combined 
census of the mole population on the higher and lower levels 
could be taken, it would show that they are not really more 
numerous than usual. If it should be a dry spring, it is probable 
that they will soon distribute themselves again more equally. 


rk AVON VALLEY. 
February followed with glittering days, 
Primrose air, and amethyst skies, 
And we two drove through the country ways, 


Of beech-wooded Wiltshire, with deep-seeing eyes 


We shall remember how clear the days were : 
Llow far we could see on the Down's wide curves, 
We heard the rooks’ cawing, high in the still ain 


By the broad-timbered mill, where the Avon’s bed swerves 


The sickle-shaped roads led us on and away, 
Over high-shouldered Downs, where the land and sky meet, 
By school-grounds where children were shrill in their play 


And pollarded lime trees bordered the street. 


The sun every night set in wonders anew, 


In purple and gold he sank down from on high, 


While the magic of twilight perceptibly grew 
And scattered its wet silver over the sky 
White-roaded Wiltshire, your water-fed ways, 


Your cloud-shadowed Down where the green plover cries 
We two shall remember those February days, 
When we drove through your by-ways, with deep-seeing eyes 
PAMELA TENNANT 
Unless the unforeseen occurs, it is likely that the trout 
will be early in condition this year. They had good spates to 
allow them to pass up the small streams to their spawning- 
grounds, and there has been none of that severe frost which 
always throws them back in their spawning operations when 
they arrive there. The only event which seems now at all 
likely to delay the conclusion of this essential business and their 
recovery of condition would be a long spell of hard frost ; and 
though it is still too early in the year for us to be confident that 
this misfortune will not happen, we have at least the satisfaction 
of thinking that its probability decreases every day. It behoves 
the angler, therefore, to look to his rod and flies in good time 
a pleasant occupation which, it is to be admitted, he is not at 
all disposed to delay unduly. Accounts of the early salmon- 
fishing vary a good deal. The more northern Scottish rivers 
seem to be doing better than the southern. 


For some time past London has been undergoing so many 
architectural changes that even an old inhabitant occasionally 
feels himself bewildered among the massive new buildings and 
broad streets of a metropolis that appears to be undergoing 
rejuvenation. The architects have 
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sreater consequence than ever, and it was a promising sign of 
the times that at the most recent meeting of the Society of 
British Architects the subject chosen for discussion should have 
heen “ The Artistic Development of London.” Many opposing 
views were put forward, for the old maxim, De gustihus, still holds 
as good as ever. But no possible doubt can exist as to the 
benefits arising from a free ventilation of opinion on the subject. 


IN A 


NE night when 
Heine was _ tour- 
ing in Italy he 
had a wonderful 
dream. He was 
lrient, that Dolo- 

mite city which, although 

\ystrian according to the 

maps, is entirely Italian in 

Heine had been 

town all 


staying mn 


atmosphere. 
exploring the old 
day, and in his sleep. the 
German poet again found 
himself in the quaint streets. 
But, instead of men and 
women, flowers promenaded 


up and down. ‘ There wan 


dered glowing carnations, 
fanning themselves langour- 
ously, coquetting  balsams, 


hyacinths with pretty, 
empty, pendulous heads. Be 
hind them came a group of 
mustachioed = narcissi and 
chivalrous larkspurs. At a 
corner stood two Ieaster 
daisies. Out of the window 
dilapidated 
peeped a gilliflower, gaudily 
coloured, and behind her re- 
sounded the sweet scented 
voice of a violet. On the 
balcony of the largest palace 
in the market place all the 
nobility assembled, the highest aristocracy, namely, those lilies 
which neither toil nor spin, and who think themselves as beauti 
fully arrayed as King Solomon in all his glory.” 

The remainder of the dream must be sought after in the 
twenty-first chapter of the “‘ Travel Sketches.”’ It is worth 
reading. You will learn how Heine, rushing towards the 
cathedral, almost knocked over a lame heartsease who allowed 


ol one house 
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In some parts even more attention has been directed to this 
matter than in London. At the present moment a lawsuit is 
impending because the municipal authorities interfered with the 
builder of a certain house for having raised his structure highet 
than the Are de Triomphe. The defence, we understand, is that 
the place was built in strict accordance with architectural prin 
ciples. The proceedings ought to lead to an interesting argument 
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‘) ’ 
DRIFT OF DAFFODILS. 
her prayer book to be carried by a little daisy. In the church 
sat rows and rows of tulips, rich in every colou During the 
prayers they bowed their heads devoutly Then came the 
funeral of a young white rose. All the flowers wept bitterly 
An old poppy stepped forward and intoned so long and tediou 
a sermon that the poet in sheer weariness awoke ! 

It is years ‘since I turned over the pages of Heine's vivid 
travel sketches, but we have 
slight 
memory, which at times is an 
erratic faculty. Stepping into 
the Leicester Galleries, the 
whole of Heine's chapter 
surged into my mind. Yet 
Mr. Hugh Norris,in his charm 


colours. entitle dl 


control ovel oul 


ing wate 
“In and Around a Painter's 
Garden.”’ does not treat his 
gentle subjects in the spirit 
of the witty poet His work 


in no manner suggests the 
phantasmagoric vision of 
Heine’s sleeping brain. lo 


treat flowers as human beings 
though fascinating in descrip 
tive prose, can neve! be very 
pleasing in serious art. Grand 
ville essayed the feat, but he 
was a master of the grotesque 
and happily Mr. Norris does 
not emulate an example which 
can be successful but once. 
This English artist has 
tried to set down on his pape! 
the simple facts, and he does 
it with a most remarkable 
skill of delineation. The fifty 
a set of patient 
painter's 


frames form 
studies ol the 
rarden He 


appear to have gone outside 


does not 








the limits of his own hedge. Indeed, he has no reason to go 
further afield, for this exquisite garden in a quiet corner of 
Wiltshire must be the envy of all its neighbours. Mr. Norris 
approached his task with that paternal feeling a gardener always 
displays towards his tender charges. A chance scrap of conver- 
sation at the private view revealed in an instant the artist’s 
attitude. I heard the mystic phrase “ potting out ” used more 
than once. I almost caught an echo of “ hardy perennials.” 
hese technical details are mysteries which to me mean nothing. 
Mr. Norris does not ask us to see his flowers through the veil 
of his own temperament. Wrote Wordsworth in_ fine but 
hackneyed lines 
lo me the meanest flower that blows can give 
lhoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 

In the bright water-colours in the Leicester Galleries there are 
no thoughts and no tears. If the spectator wants the poetry 
of flowers he must supply it himself. Mr. Norris inclines ovet 
much to prosaic exactitude which does not appeal to the poet. 
fo turn from the flaming glories of the blossoms enshrined 
in frame No. 33 and find them crudely catalogued as ‘‘ Dorothy 
Perkins "’ is somewhat of a fall. Dorothy Perkins probably 
means much to the gardening mind, but the beautiful flower may 
with justice complain that it was treated unkindly in baptism. 

“ For me,” wrote Lafcadio Hearn, “ words have colour, 
form, character They have faces, manners, gesticulations, 
they have moods, humours, eccentricities, they have tints, 
So have flowers, and when a flower ts 
wedded to a name the two should be in unison. Opium lilies, 
orange lilies, white Madonna lilies, honesty, moon daisies, 
climbing monkshood, evening primrose, starworts—these are 
names which carry joy, and Mr. Norris paints them with a zest 


tones, personalities.” 





DOROTHY PERKINS 


because he loves them. But how can the ear find pleasure 
in Félicité Perpétue, suggestive of a midinette in the Rue de la 
Paix, or Senecio Clivorum, which brings to mind a stern old 
Koman, while Echinops carries us at once into dim recollections 
of bacteriology. I would have every tin label swept out of Kew. 
And if human ingenuity cannot find beautiful names for beauti- 
ful flowers, let the blossoms live their brief lives nameless. 
We shall not care for them less, and only the gardeners need 
grumble—but, then, do they ever do anything else ? 

Chese exquisite drawings will delight the gardener, however, 
lor their botanical truth. The artist will also appreciate their 
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technical accomplishment. The flower-lover will yearn to pos 
sess them. Mr. Norris manages his medium with exceeding 
deftness. His colour is seldom heavy, his touch never laboured. 
His handling is, in almost every case, clear and transparent, 
In water-colour painting there are many paths towards the same 
goal. For instance, William Hunt put an infinitude of work 
into his still-life. The result was perfection. Mr. Norris does 
not elaborate according to the Hunt formula. His washes are 
as clean as the water he dips his brush into. He rarely goes 
over the same ground twice. Here again we have complete 
success. In flower-painting there is always a danger that thy 
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accentuated hues may appear raw and exaggerated. This 
pitfall he escapes. His petals and blooms are never of that 
wax-like substance which demands a glass shade rather than 
the open air. 

They are living, breathing flowers. There is not a single 
still-life study such as Fantin-Latour delighted in. Mr. Norris 
evidently follows the teaching of Walter Savage Landor : 

*Tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely 
I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank, 
And not reproach’d me 


fhe attitude is worth noting, for it is more general than most 
people credit. A cut flower is a dying flower. The taste for 
still-life has diminished since the Dutchmen built up their 
ponderous sideboard pictures. Van Huysum and his school 
were marvellous painters, but they seldom took the living plant 
as their model. 

In some of his larger studies Mr. Norris travels towards 
landscape and displays considerable strength. Possibly the 
finest example of this class is No. 26, ‘‘ Daffodils that come befor 
the swallow dares, and take the winds of March with beauty ” 
it is hard to resist the quotation. Indeed, to describe adequatel) 
the collection one is compelled to fly to the poets. With No. 3 
a similar study, no description is needed other than Shakespeare's 
brief reference, “‘ Pale primroses that die unmarried, ere they 
can behold bright Pheebus in his strength.” These glimpses 
of open field and tangled copse are delightful. In one blue- 
bells cluster thickly across the undergrowth like ascending smoke 
from a sweet-scented wood fire. In another the yellow ragwort 
streams across the meadow-land, while overhead the blue sk\ 
is flecked with hastening clouds. 

Half-a-dozen subjects are purely landscape, and the artist 
becomes broader in his method, although his delicacy of touch 
does not desert him. “ A Bend in the Stream ” deals with one 
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of the tributaries of the Avon, a brook edged with willows, 
a subject always attractive to the painter. ‘ Salisbury Cathedral 
from Milford ”’ is explained by its title, while in “* New and Old 
Sarum” the artist brings together the cathedral city and the 
lonely, deserted hill which forms the site of the old settlement. 
The composition is novel, though it is difficult at the moment to 
say from what spot the artist has been able to catch this point 
of view. These landscapes are good, but the flower-studies 
will remain the chief attraction in the gallery. Mr. Norris’s 
work will find many admirers, because he reproduces with such 
faithful dexterity that garden peace which we all so ardently 
desire : 

Here where your garden fenced about and still is, 

Here, where the unmoved summer air is sweet 

With mixed delight of lavender and lilies, 

Dreaming I linger in the noontide heat 
rhe cries of the street, the whirl of the town, both are forgotten 
as we gaze into these white frames. Flowers and gardens, the 
very words mean happy memories and sunny days: 

Of many summers are the trees recorders 

Phe turf a carpet many summers wove ; 

Old-fashioned blossoms cluster in the borders, 

Love-in-a-mist and crimson-hearted clove 

All breathes of peace and sunshine in the present, 

All tells of byegone peace and byegone sun, 

Of fruitful years accomplished, budding, crescent, 

Of gentle seasons passing one by one 
some philo- 
sopher will 
endeavour to 
explain in set 
terms the actual 
effect produced 
upon the human 
organisation by 
the sight of an 
exquisite flower. 
Wordsworth 
attempted it in 
lines I have 
already quoted. 
Now we must 
have a_ purely 
scientific reason. 
The human joy 
over flowers is 
one argument 
establishing a 
proof in the 
reality of the 
soul, for no 
animal, how- 
ever intelligent, 
shares that joy 
with us. Flowers 
have a power 
we cannot resist, 
perhaps because 
they exhale 
an innocence 
we are unable 
to reach. MOON 
Schiller sums up 
the matter in a single phrase: “ If thou wouldst attain to thy 
highest, go look upon a flower.” HuGu STOKES. 


r Y “~ Y 
YORKSHIRE HOUND-RACES. 

Y OING to Saltersgate races, are you? Aye, ave 
they're well worth seeing.” This (for a York- 
shireman) enthusiastic remark was the endorse- 
ment that encouraged me to participate in one 

. of the most picturesque yet simple excursions 

which it has ever been my luck to enjoy. . 

The day dawned in a very bad temper, and so, with a 
scowling sky overhead and a rain-soaked earth beneath, shaken 
rom one side to the other in an old one-horse landau, we pro 
ceeded on a journey of nine miles’ hill-climbing. At first the 
merriness of spirit was rather suppressed by the dampness of 
the surroundings, yet the gloominess of the outlook was made 
humorous by the sparkling face of the fourteen-year old driver. 
who took a jocund pleasure in getting down at every incline 
and suggesting that we should all turn out and walk. But soon. 
as the lumbering steed, followed by its crawling string of 
passengers, led us higher and higher, depression and disappoint- 
ment humbled themselves at the shrine of the gorgeous isola- 
tion which only those altitudes of colour can command. The 
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moors are a religion. They speak for themselves. They point 
out the futilities of struggles, the blessedness of peace, the 
sympathy that Nature's solitude alone can bring. As we passed 
over this floor of purple, interrupted on occasion by oases of 
green, which gave the impression that an emerald liquid had 
been splashed there by some giant hand, we did not miss the 
absent sunshine. And the grey mist, kissing in places the sudden 
outcrops of rock, as quaker-hued as itself, helped the scheme of 
colour, and only added to the mystery of that silence which 
lies so few miles away from civilisation. Even the sheep are 
of another breed ; they have no fear. Close to the edge of the 
road which makes human this world of purple they graze away, 
quite indifferent to the interloper whose sporting instincts 
have drawn him up from the valley. And so on for two hours, 
when the diminutive coachman announces that Saltersgate is 
in view. . 

Before we have finished searching for a possible village 
and a race-course and stand, the carriage comes to a dead stop 
in front of an old inn, about which half-a-dozen men, a few 
hounds and two or three vehicles are stationed. The stable 
accommodation proves too small, so that the horse has to be 
taken to a farm a mile off, after dragging the vehicle, as a 
shelter for our party, into a neighbouring field. Once more 
the depression gains ground. Here we are on top of what seems 
like a mountain, hardly a soul about, and no sign of any serious 
sport. Was it worth coming nearly ten miles in the pouring 
rain for this? 
Indeed it was. 

Our spirits 
are soon revived 
by the purchase 
of a programme 
which announces 
eleven events 
consisting ot 
pony, terrier, 
hound and 
human hill 
climbing — races, 
T h © ordet 
promised on 
these penny 
documents does 
not get fulfilled, 
as time soon 
proves. The 
few square yards 
round the inn are 
quic kly peopled 
with a strange 
and motley 
crowd. From 
county sports 
mento the 
poorest labourers 
there is some re 
presentative, and 
women and men 
alike, heedless of 
the — torrential 
elements, 
struggle to get 
food from the inn, or to buy the substantial sixpenny sand 
wiches from the only barrow, or else make the best under the 
damp circumstances of the provisions they have brought with 
them. And then, considerably after the announced starting- 
time, a hunting horn sounds, and a rush is made for an adjacent 
field to witness a race of a few yards over two hurdles and 
between three horses. Although the sport sounds absurd, and 
the rain is almost blinding, the enthusiasm is so great that it 
becomes very evident that it is excitement engendered by a 
crowd which gives racing the colour it possesses. Then, the 
event being over, the small daughter of the owner is careered 
by the winner round the course, and we are driven by the mob 
of sportsmen in quite another direction. Up we ascend, ovet 
a mile of slippery moorland road, to witness a hound-race. 

On such a day as this the scene was a very picturesque one. 
High up, about one thousand two hundred feet above sea-level, 
surrounded by mist or rawk, caressed by clouds, we looked down 
into a veritable Devil’s Punch Bowl, surrounded by other 
heights which vied with the one on which we stood. Kodaks 
were ready, bets were made, faces eagerly turned in one dire: 
tion, when suddenly the hounds gave voice, and the air was 
alive with a tumult of human and canine expression. For 
some seconds the animals were out of sight, buried in heathe 
and hillbreaks ; then they appeared in the dim distance, looking 


like small rabbits, following with great avidity the scent which 
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had previously been laid There they go up another height, but one and all manage to get to the top, almost in a bunch, 

almost disappearing, then once more silhouetting on the horizon Then the painful fun begins. A few steps and one man starts 

right facing us across the valley Some are off the scent or to roll--head over heels he goes. Just as he picks himself up 

have stopped to enquire into other matters on the way. A another tumbles down, and soon there is a seething mass falling 

final cheer goes up from the waiting crowd, and the conquering helter-skelter down the face of the almost perpendicular 

hound scampers to its owner's call. moor, some arriving lame or wounded, others scratched, 
By this time there are many Yorkshiremen who considet but none seriously injured. So we say good-bye to 

that a difference of opinion would enliven matters. Two men Saltersgate, and drive back once more over those emotion- 

decide to argue, and the strangeness of their language makes stirring moors. ELISABETH HyAtT-Woo-Lr. 

the cause of the strife difficult to ascertain. But this mattet 

has to be settled before a fresh race can be started, so that the NTS 

few interested try to make peace between the two. enquiry TOURNAI/ FO e 

elicits the information that the men are contending as to the SHORT 

respective merits of their two hounds Thus armed we are able 

to follow the dispute more intelligently Finally, to put an 


account of the Black Fonts of Hampshire 
appeared in Country Live three years ago, and those 
in Winchester Cathedral and East Meon Church were 
end to the matter, the aggressed man says he will have a bet then illustrated. But Mr. Cecil Eden, who wrote the 
on it account, has largely added to his material, and has 
Very well,” says the other sturdy gentleman, attired in published it as a very complete monograph on this interesting 
the frock coat and bowler. “ I'll bet you my hound’s a better ’un subject (“ Black Tournai Fonts in England”: Elliot Stock), 
than your bitch.” 
“Good,” says the other, “ Ul take 
you on. Now we'll try them.” 
‘Yer can't,” is the reply, “ for the 
hound ts dead.’ 
rhis really important matter having 
been peacefully settled, amid roars of 
Yorkshire laughter, a terrier race is pro 
moted. In a distant field about twenty 
wildly-cheered terriers start to follow the 
trail But before a dozen yards have 
been traversed there appear to be only 
about five on the improvised course. The 
rest are tearing one another to pieces 
The excitement of the start is too much 
for them, and after considerable struggling 
and abuse on the part of the owners, the 
animals are set free, minus large portions 
of flesh, and looking much the worse for 
the encountet Che mongrel of the com 
petition, not having much beauty to lose, 
succeeded in walking home first 
After half-a-dozen of these races and 
much discussion, it is time to get tea. 
Those who have taken it with them and 
make it prove their wisdom, for the inn 
providing meat teas at 1s. 6d. per head is 
a sight to behold. To paint it either in 
words or colour requires the genius of an THE FONT IN LINCOLN MINSTER. 


old master of the Dutch school. 


\t the moment there is a lull in the heavens, and after These fonts are composed of a dark marble that polishes blue- 
searching out our important coachman, we turn our attention black and is found on the banks of the Scheldt near Tournai. 
to a hill-climbing race The competitors are changing their Such fonts occur in the neighbourhood of their production—in 
attire into shorts, quite unaffected by the watching crowd. the northern Departments of France, in Belgium, and two of 


Many times the start is about to take place, but delayed because them in Germany. They were almost certainly carved locally. 
someone more modest than the rest is noticed in the distance They bear much resemblance to each other in form and decoration, 
to be still emerging from his clothes. Then a mixture of men, and they appear all to have been made in the twelfth century. 
boys and boy scouts make a mad rush to climb this heather No doubt King Stephen's brother, Bishop Henry of Blois, is 
covered hill. Some are foolish enough to essay it barefooted responsible for those found in his diocese of Winchester. The 
other English examples are in the 
East Coast district, which, like Win- 
chester and its neighbourhood, offered 
facilities for the water-carriage of such 
weighty objects. Those in St. Peter’s, 
Ipswich, and in Lincoln Cathedral are 
here illustrated. Neither have the 
figure-subjects which give so much 
special historic point and decorative 
richness to the examples at Win- 
chester and East Meon. The carvet 
of the East Coast specimens was a 
lover of beasts. Winged griffins 
have a prominent place at Lincoln, 
but the Lion of St. Mark and the 
Ox of St. Luke are included in the 
composition. At St. Peter's, Ips- 
wich, the sides of the font bowl 
have been formed into panels by 
dividing columns, and each division 
contains the representation of the 
self-same beast. He iooks at you 
with an encouraging smile on his 
face, but the immense length and 
sharpness of his claws do not en- 
gender confidence in his disposition, 
while his tail, which twists between 
his legs and lays its bushy end on his 
back, is a very fearsome appendage. 
PETER’S, IPSWICH (WEST SIDE). Mr. Eden has done good work in 
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bringing together all that is known of this interesting foreign 
school of medieval craftsmanship and in giving such excellent 
resentments of every one of the examples to be found in 
England. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SwEET PEAS FOR GARDEN AND HoME. 

NLIKE many other flowers which can fairly be classed 
among those that are general favourites, the Sweet 
or scented Pea as we know it to-day is by no 
means an ancient flower; indeed, it stands almost 
alone as a modern development of floriculture, and 

for that reason contains not a small element of interest for the 
student of plants. Fifteen years ago, or even less, the beautiful 
varieties that grace our homes and gardens to-day were scarcely 
thought of, and it speaks volumes for the flower that it at present 
occupies a position in the affection of the British public second 
only to that of the Rose itself. 

' To those conversant with hardy flowers this immense and 
unique popularity is not difficult to understand. They know 
only too well that there is no other flower of equal merit that 
will give such a generous return for a small outlay of time and 
money, and, moreover, it is a plant that will grow in almost 
any soil and locality. No matter whether a garden is situated 
in town or country, by the coast or inland, providing the atmo- 
sphere is of moderate purity, there the scented Pea will thrive. 
Then, again, the methods in which it can be grown are legion. 
Do we desire a temporary screen to shut out some objectionable 
feature, an avenue of sweet blossoms and graceful foliage for 
several months of the summer, an isolated clump or two in 
large lawn beds, or clusters at the back part of the mixed border, 
the Sweet Pea will provide them all, and this, too, with a 
minimum of trouble. One of the prettiest sights I have 

ever seen was 
an avenue 
some two hun- 
dred yards 
long formed 
of clumps of 
Sweet Peas, 
each clump 
one yard in 
diameter, a 
space of about 
three yards 
being left be- 
tween each 
two clumps of 
the Sweet 
Peas. In the 
spaces thus 
formed a 
giant- flowered 
Mignonette 
was sown, and 
the effect, 
both from a 
pictorial and 
fragrant 
standpoint, 
was superb. 
Wide and 
varied as the 
colours of 
Sweet Peas 
now are, they 
can be used in 
conjunction 
in the garden 
almost with 
impunity, for 
MRS. HENRY BELL. it is rarely 
that they 
clash sufficiently to offend even the most artistic eye. It 
is true there is one wretched. magenta-looking variety, which 
shall be nameless, that will scarcely go well with any of the 
scarlet, crimson or orange shades; but, happily, it is not much 
grown, and will probably soon die a natural death. 

Apart from their value in the garden, we must not overlook 
the important role that,the modern scented Peas play in the 
embellishment of our homes. It is one of the most valuable 
traits of the plant that the more its blossoms are-cut, the more 
generously are they given; hence a few well-grown specimens 
will furnish a quantity of blossoms over a long period. Then, 
again, the flowers seem almost as though they were specially 
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designed for artistic arrangement when cut. Graceful blossoms 
of delicate hue and exquisite outline, poisea like butterflies on 
a slender, yet tough, stem, remind us that Nature is not always 
unkind to those whose duty it is to arrange cut flowers. 
_ Fortunately, as already indicated, the cultivation of these 
fragrant flowers does not make a very serious demand on the 
time or intelligence of the cultivator. I am perfectly cognisant 
of the fact that those who make a point of exhibiting Sweet 
Peas go to an extraordinary amount of expense and trouble in 
securing winning blooms; but this does not concern us now. 
Those who appreciate beauty in the garden would not care to 
see straight stems some eight feet or more high, each one trussed 
up to a rigid Bamboo stake, and the whole surmounted with 
an ugly canvas roof to prevent the strong rays of the sun fading 
the more delicate orange shades found in a number of varieties. 
No; the Sweet Pea will give us blossoms sufficiently large and 
infinitely more graceful for our own use without going to such 
extraordinary lengths. What the plants do demand _ is 
moderately well-enriched soil that has been ‘lug from eighteen 
inches to two 
feet in depth, 
an open situ- 
ation—1.e., 
one not shaded 
by overhang- 
ing trees 
thin sowing, 
early staking, 
and subse- 
quently an oc- 
casional stim- 
ulant in the 
form of weak 
liquid manure 
formed of soot 
and _ natural 
farmyard or 
pig manure, 
togethe.s 
with a mulch 
of strawy 
manure over 
the roots 
should the 
summer prove 
hot and dry. 
Although 
many thou- 
sands of NORA UNWIN, 
plants are now 
raised annually under glass, both in autumn and spring, the oldet 
method of sowing direct in the garden in March will give good 
results for our purpose, and is simplicity itself. I like to make 
shallow trenches for rows, or flat, basin-like depressions for clumps, 
especially where the soil is of a porous character, as watering 
with clear water or liquid manure is then facilitated. To 
prevent mice stealing the seeds I damp them with petroleum, 
and then shake them in powdered red lead until each is coated 
with it. At the period named the seeds may be covered, afte1 
they are sown, with about an inch of fine soil, and when the 
seedlings are about two inches high thin them so that those 
which remain stand from nine inches to twelve inches apart. 
Twiggy stakes six feet to eight feet high form the best 
and most natural supports, but, failing these, the large wire- 
netting which is used for sheep may be made use of for the 
purpose ; it will, however, need to be supported on stout stakes. 
The following list of varieties can be recommended for garden deco- 
ration and for cutting purposes—they are not exactly new ones, 
but all are good: Nora Unwin and Etta Dyke, white; King 
Edward Spencer, crimson; Clara Curtis, cream; Lord Nelson, dark 
blue ; A. J. Cook, light blue; Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, blush ; 
Countess Spencer, pink; Mrs. Henry Bell, cream and _ pink ; 
Helen Lewis, rose and orange ; Frank Dolby, mauve ; Mrs. Bread 
more, cream, edged pink ; Marjorie Willis, rose; Mrs. H. Ireland, 
rose and white; Queen Alexandra, scarlet; Hannah Dale, 
maroon ; Prince Olaf, white, flaked blue; and Helen Pierce, 
white, marbled blue. It is not necessary to grow new or rare 
varieties for the purpose we have in mind ; but it is possible that 
some readers may wish to grow a few novelties. For this reason 
I will give a list of those which I consider to be the best of th« 
new Sweet Peas: Mrs. W. J. Unwin, orange flakes on white 
ground; Eric Harvey, white, edged and suffused rose pink ; 
Mrs. R. Hallam, soft salmon, flushed primrose; Edna Unwin 
Improved, orange scarlet; Mrs. Hugh Dickson, salmon and 
primrose; Edrom Beauty, orange salmon; Elfrida Pearson 
pink ; Zarina, golden pink ; and Prince of Orange, large, vivid 
orange. F. W. H. 
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OUT OF THE 
SHADOWS. 


BY 
MARY BROUGHTON, 





EEKS of happiness 
pass quickly 
Violet Hotham 

Her outlook on 
life had changed, and was 
not “God in His Heaven, all right with her world’? The 
change had come to her with startling suddenness, which is, 
after all, the way of changes, and forms part of their undeniable 
attraction, 

Three weeks ago Violet Hotham had been a lonely woman 
verging on middle age. At least, that was how she described 
herself to herself, in moments of mental depression. Such 
moments always mean exaggeration. As a matter of fact, she 
was only thirty-five, and enjoyed even more than the usual 
amount of popularity meted out to intelligent, independent 
and always well-dressed women. Her numerous acquaintances 
had even forgotten to wonder audibly why she had never 
married. They accepted her as she was, for what she seemed, 
thoroughly contented with her lot. Her lot was surely a 
pleasant one ; she had sufficient means, a flat in London, and a 
veritable army of friends. Had she been contented with it ¢ 
She knew she had not. In her youth Violet Hotham had dreamed 
a dream, and the memory of that dream lingered still. She was 
an idealist and she had no sense of humour. The first fact 
explained why she had never married, the second, partly, why 
so many men had wished to marry her. Men like women 
without a sense of humour, they instinctively mistrust those 
who have. It is so inconvenient. 

Violet Hotham had been twenty-three when she first met 
Jack Mauleverer. There had followed for her one golden week 
and then—a friendship extending over twelve years. This 
had endured in spite of, or perhaps because of, his frequent 
periods of African exile, during which her letters had seemed 
to him the clasp of friendly hands stretched out across the sea. 

For this she had put aside her dreaming, and never blamed 
him, even in thought. Loyal-hearted, she refused to let memory 
dwell on the recollection of a moonlit night, in a July scented 
garden, where Passion had whispered and Love had thought 
to understand. It must have been all her fault. It is so easy 
to be mistaken when one wishes to believe. Undeceived, half 
ashamed, she had bowed to Fate, and had accepted the stone 
of friendship, hungering for the bread of love. 

Only—she had never married. 

Now in three days she was to become Jack Mauleverer’s 
wife. Thus had her world changed. Life’s see-saw, having 
reached its lowest point, was rising gradually, and bore her 
with it skywards. Violet Hotham was happy. She had accepted 
the fact trembling, unsure. Reality must needs fall short of 
dreaming. Reality means only the second best. And Jack 
Mauleverer had dreamt too, only his dream included another 
woman, and his realities another woman’s husband. He had 
made full confession of the facts when he asked Violet Hotham 
tomarry him. His code of honour demanded it. 

“ But it is all over now,” he had concluded, wearily, “‘ and 
it happened five years ago. She is out there somewhere still 

happy, no doubt. Her husband was a good chap and she 
stuck to him. She was right, of course.” 

Violet had been silent, wondering. Idealism does not 
always make for virtue. She was not surprised at his con- 
fession, for, woman-like, she had long ago divined the existence 
of a secret chamber in the heart of the man she loved. Could 
the other woman have loved him as she did, and brought him 
only suffering? It was impossible. She longed with a passion 
that was half pity to prove to him its impossibility, to bring 
him forgetfulness. Love whispered once again of unrealities. 

“Could I make you happy?’ She had put the question 
to him trembling, when he had spoken to her of marriage, had 


was happy. 









offered her what she knew to be 
only the second best. And Jack 
had answered her trembling ques- 
tion with conviction. For he be- 
lieved that the past was done with, 
and he had begun to want nothing so much in the world as to 
take the slight figure beside him in his arms and hold het 
close. Such, after all, is the nature of man, for which he is, 
perhaps, hardly responsible 

Violet had yielded. She had thought her Constancy to 
be a shield ; it had bound her instead with ropes of steel to Love's 
chariot wheels. Yet she was happy. 

In the past three weeks the ‘ other woman” had receded 
into the shadows. Violet forced her, by an effort of will, to 
dwell there almost unremembered. She, herself, was beginning 
life again—and—Jack loved her. Daily this assurance grew. 
They put the past behind them, and to both the present came 
to seem all-sufficing. They had been two lonely people standing 
looking down a vista of unshared years. Now they beheld 
the future haloed with allurement of companionship. 

‘I am beginning to believe that you really love me.” 
Violet gave a little laugh ending in a long sigh of content, as 
she leaned back among the cushions of the low wicker chair. 
Above and around was darkness, lit only by the twilight of the 
stars and by a thin silver crescent of moon riding in a clear 
sky. Through windows wide open on to the verandah where 
they sat came the sound of music. Inside people were dancing. 
Seraps and tags of laughter and talk floated out. The world 
was very near, but they were alone. 

“ Really, what do you expect me to say ?”’ Jack Mauleveret 
mocked, then smiled into the eyes of the woman beside him, 
and made as if to take her in his arms. 

She held him off. “ No,”’ she said, “ 
me, I’ve got to go in and dance.” 

His brown eyes looked impatience. ‘‘ Just one,” 
‘it’s such rot, this dance. I want you to myself.”’ 

She yielded, and felt the clasp of his strong arms round 
her, the lingering of his lips on hers. Then, gently, she dis 
engaged herself and sat for a moment in silence, happily conscious 
of the nearness of the man she loved. 

“You mustn’t call it rot,”” she said; “it is our dance, in 
our honour. Uncle Joe insisted on it. Uncle Joe is a dear,”’ 
her voice lingered tenderly, ‘‘ and he is so pleased. He would 
make me have a proper wedding, just as if,’’ she smiled up again, 
‘“T was not middle-aged and all alone in the world.” 

“ Rub it in,” Jack urged, mocking again. “ You have only 
three days more.”’ In his voice sounded the possessive note 
which women of Violet Hotham’s temperament love to hear. 
They are idealists and they dream that love means always 
completeness of surrender. 

“Only three days more,’’ her words were an echo of his, 
and then, because she needed often assurance, she asked softly, 
‘“ Jack, are you sure, quite sure, you are happy ? ” 

And again he answered her as he had answered before, 
and again his “ Absolutely” carried conviction, because, man- 
like, he had shut out the memory of past dreaming, and desired 
now to see the leaping flame which Love lit momentarily in 
the eyes of the woman he bent again to kiss. 

They sat long in silence, happy, and he put his arm about 
her and she leaned her head against his shoulder and watched 
the immensity of sky spaces, and smiled, thinking of happiness. 

But it was Violet who at length broke the spell of the silence 
of the night. ‘‘ You must go in,” she told him, “ I must not 
be selfish. Remember what Aunt Sophia said about dancing 
men. When -you have done your duty you can come back.” 

He. protested, but she insisted, freeing herself from his 
encircling arm. 


you mustn’t untidy 
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“In three days,”’ she told him, “ you will have me for 
always, so you can afford to be without me for a little now 
and—besides, I am so happy—you can’t refuse.”’ 

To herself, in the darkness, she smiled. She would not 
tell him how, epicurean-wise, she wanted to be alone with het 
own happiness. She wanted to savour it fully. For that 
solitude was necessary. She could never think how happy 
she was when Jack was near her. He absorbed everything. 

Jack Mauleverer grumbled, but went. “ Mind, it is only 
for two dances,” he said, “‘ then you will owe me the rest of the 
evening.” 

She thrilled happily. Then, left to herself, Violet lay back 
and looked again at the stars. Beyond them surely in some 
vague eternal Heaven must sit that Providence which rules 
over the affairs of men. 

How well it had ruled for her She breathed a prayer of 
gratitude and hope. Reality was bringing happiness even 
beyond dreams. For long she sat motionless, wrapped in a 
vague content, her soul drifting through immensities of space. 
Slowly the night grew chill. From mysterious storehouses 
below the horizon heavy clouds came forth and swept slowly 
across the sky. Moon and stars were veiled. Violet woke 
and shivered with the realisation of cold. She was stiff with 
sitting. Jack must have been gone a long time. But she 
would not go in, she would wait for him here. She warmed 
herself at the memory of his impatience. ‘‘ My darling,’ she 
whispered over and over, “ my darling."” The words seemed 
to bring him very near. 

On a sudden impulse she rose, trailed across to the low 
balustrade and, leaning, looked out across the dark Her face 
was lifted. ‘‘ God,” she breathed, “I thank Thee, I thank 
Thee ; make me worthy,” and as she whispered the heavy clouds 
parted and the moon appeared slender, smiling. It was an 
omen, she thought, and her heart rejoiced. These moments of 
solitary savouring of happiness were precious. She thought 
of Jack's return with hardly impatience. Yet surely he had 
been long away 

She began to walk idly up and down the terrace. Raising 
herself on tip-toe, she peeped in through the open ballroom 
window and watched the whirling couples. Jack would be 
dancing. Unseen she waited for a sight of him, and a tender 
smile played round her lips. The ballroom windows were 
raised about four feet from the ground. Violet was not a tall 
woman. Soon she tired of her strained position and began to 
walk again. 

Jack was not dancing. He had probably been caught, 
and was now ministering to the wants of some hungry dowager 
at supper. Again Violet smiled, imagining his disgust. The 
terrace remained always deserted. Few people knew of its 
existence. Violet was glad that the only window opening 
French-wise on to it was that of the little room known as the 
den, wliere Uncle Joe wrote his letters and smoked his pipes. 
To-night bridge-tables had been placed there, but Violet guessed 
that now these would be deserted too. Youth was dancing, 
and age prefers supper even to bridge. 

The curtains of the den had been carelessly drawn. A 
wedge of yellow light forced its way into the darkness. As 
she drew near Violet saw that the French window was ajar. 
She thought that she would peep in, and, if the room were empty, 
she would sit there for a while. It was certainly chilly outside, 
and Jack would surely come soon 

The band in the ballroom was playing one of those airs 
which, starting life as a prayer, have been forcibly com- 
pressed into waltz time and seem always to retain something 
of their first tragedy of seriousness. Mixed with it came the 
sound of laughter more faintly, and, through both, as Violet 
stretched out a hand to push the already open window, there 
cut the sudden sound of a man’s voice from the room within 

“ Lilian—my God—it can’t be true.”’ 

Che cry held anguish. The voice was Jack Mauleverer’s. 

Violet Hotham fell back a step. She could not see into 
the room, but a chill fear crept about her heart. The prayer 
waltz mocked at her through the darkness. From the room 
within came the sound of a woman’s sobs. 

What did it all mean? Suddenly afraid, she asked herself 
the question. ‘ Lilian—my God—it can’t be true,” and 
Jack's voice. She put her fingers in her ears to shut out the 
sound of that cry. She must think. 

Presently she moved forward again. She wanted to see. 
Her limbs gave mechanical obedience to the order of her brain. 
Her brain told her that thus she should find out the meaning of 
Jack’s cry, and her heart whispered that she had done all this 
before, and knew what she should find. Thus does instinct 
outrun reason in our moments of crisis. 

When Violet stood again beside the window and looked 
down the shaft of yellow light she knew already that her dream 
was over. There was no need for her to see. Misery’s black 
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frost kills quickly ; already the flowers of hope were dead But 
she still saw and heard like a woman who dreams, and she was 
fighting desperately still to believe her dream yet true. 

Jack Mauleverer stood inside the room, surrounded by the 
forlornness of deserted bridge-tables. His face had grown old 
and haggard since Violet had last looked upon it in the star- 
light. His attitude was that of a man stricken suddenly. Beside 
him stood a woman, with hands outstretched. To Violet she 
seemed a girl almost too young surely to wear the wedding-ring 
which her strained eyes noted curiously. 

“Tt is too late now,” Jack’s voice dragged, wearily. He 
leant with one arm upon the mantel-piece. His face was stern, 
his eyes turned from the woman near him. 

“ Too late,” she echoed, a hint of terror in her voice. ‘“ Oh. 
Jack, it can’t be too late.” 

To the watcher outside she seemed to plead with him, 
her blue eyes sought to hold his brown ones. She spoke with 
passionate entreaty. 

“I wrote ’’—-the words were almost a sob 
died.” 

The childlike eyes were trustful. Violet, stunned, noticed 
how fair she was, how young. Her hair was gold; it lay in 
straight, heavy masses round her head, the clinging black of 
her draperies contrasted with her delicate fairness of skin. 
She was a woman, Violet thought, whom any man might love. 

“You told me to write ’’—Violet listened to her pleading 
voice— when we said good-bye ’’"—the voice broke. “ You 
said—if I was lonely or wanted you—-you would be ready 
always—that you would not forget.” 

Jack Mauleverer winced. 

Violet watching—understanding—pitied him. This, then, 
must be the ‘“‘ other woman”; she whom Violet had thought 
to relegate to the shadows. The knowledge came hardly as 
a surprise. She was stunned. 

‘* T—I never forget,”’ the voice went on, “ and I—-when it 
happened ’’—again she faltered—‘‘I was alone—so lonely.” 
Violet thought she shivered. ‘“‘ There was no one. I wrote 
and—you never answered.”” The fair head drooped. She 
must have loved him then, after all. That was what Violet’s 
mind thought with sudden jealous pain. 

“How long ago?” Jack Mauleverer put the question, 
drearily. It could not matter now, since everything had come 
too late. He spoke to gain time. He was facing Fate, his back 
against the wall. 

Again Violet Hotham knew it. Heart had telegraphed 
the news to brain when first she heard Jack’s cry. The “ other 
woman.” Her rival emerging from the shadows. It was Violet 
who henceforth must dwell in the shadows. Already they were 
gathering as she watched and listened. 

“Tt is more than a year ago,” the voice of the “ other 
woman ’”’ was saying, sorrowfully, “and then I came home. 
They said you were abroad, and I waited, because I knew 
you would come back. To-night when I came here I did 
not know that you had come.” She went nearer to him, 
hands outstretched, her eyes alight with love and with faith 
in the power of the man she loved. 

“ Tell me,” she pleaded, “ that it is all right—that you will 
take care of me.” She smiled tremulously. ‘ Tell me I did 
well,” she begged, “‘ to send you away. Our love was so glorious 
—we could not be unworthy.” Shyly she put her hand on his. 

Jack groaned and turned away. He could not face the 
trust in her eyes. 

Violet Hotham gripped the window’s edge more tightly. 
She had forgotten that she was spying, and that her world 
lay in ruins. She was filled with pity. Only somehow, she 
must escape—she must get away from Jack—and he must 
never find her out. And in three days she would have been 
his wife. : 

“ Jack,” the soft voice within the room faltered. “ Jack, 
aren't you glad to see me? I was sure you would be glad.” 

He turned and faced her fiercely. His face was grey. 

‘I am going to be married,” he almost threw the words 
at her, so that she shrank back, her face piteous. Violet noticed 
the defiance in his voice. He and Fate had come to grips. 
Again her heart went out. 

“ Oh- Lilian Chambers gasped and then was silent. 

Once more the music rose and fell. Once more the talk and 
laughter floated out, and Violet’s strength seemed suddenly 
to give way, so that she sank down beside the window, crouching 
instinctively behind a tub of flowering shrubs which hid her 
from the terrace. 

What was she going to do ? 

“ To-morrow it will hurt,” she told herself, striving after 
realisation. But only her brain spoke now. “ He never really 
loved me—I knew it always,” thus over and over piteously. 
She tried to stab herself into feeling, but pain had numbed. 

What was she going to do ? 
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Tobacco plants in the border near by filled the air with heavy 
scent. Clouds hung pall-like. The night was very still. And 
ever the murmur of voices—the sound of a woman’s sobs. 

‘‘He must be happy—he must be happy.” That was her 
brain speaking again. Over and over the sentence repeated, 
stamped itself at length upon her will. 

Wearily she dragged herself a little further off. Gradually 
knowledge came of a part to be played. 

Jack must be happy. She must give him back his freedom. 
But he must never know. His happiness should be her gift. 

Once more she dragged herself towards the window. She 
must act quickly. 

One moment she paused gathering her strength, then she 
pushed it open gently. She would think afterwards. 

They did not notice her coming, intent only on their suffer- 
ing. Jack had moved further off. Lilian Chambers was sunk 
in achair, her hands clasped tightly, her blue eyes stricken. 

“God forgive me, I shall love you always.’’ The hoarse 
voice was hardly Jack’s. ‘“‘ But I can’t, it is too late, I can’t.” 

Dogged despair spoke again in his voice. 

There was no answer, only Mrs. Chambers trembled yet more 
violently. 

“Tf I had known,” Jack’s voice went on, “ six months 
six weeks sooner—but now—I shall be married in three days.” 

“You love her?” The red lips in the fair young face 
moved stiffly. 

Again that gesture of despair. 

‘“‘ She is one of the noblest women on this earth.”’ 

He was trying to be loyal, but in spite of stunned misery 
Violet smiled a little dreary smile. Women do not ask to be 
loved so. 

“You loved me once,” Lilian Chambers spoke again. 

He twisted round to face her. 

‘I love you always—always,” he declared, passionately, 
forgetting loyalty. Then in a moment he was on his knees 
beside the chair. “ Lil,” he murmured, brokenly, “ Lil, my 
darling, why did you send me away?” 

She bent her fair head down and touched his forehead. For 
her, too, everything was forgotten except the nearness of one 
man 

In a moment his arms were round her, his lips seeking hers. 
Then, remembering, she drew back. 

“No,” she said, sadly, “ it is too late. We must be worthy 
we,” sobs strangled, but she went on, “ we said good-bye once. 
This time it must be I who go.”” And it seemed to Violet that 
she shivered. 

“Just once,” he pleaded, wildly, 
never kissed—only once in all our lives.”’ 

Again Lilian Chambers shivered. 

“ Life is so long,”” she murmured, piteously, 
life hurts.” 

Then with a sudden yielding movement she bent towards 
him and their lips met. Violet 
must play her part. Through 
what seemed to her a misty 
sea of boundless pain im- 
perative need drove her to 
act. Jack must be happy. 
Afterwards — for her — soli- 
tude and suffering. She had 
meant to make him happy. 
Only not like this. Human 
dreams are foolish. Happi- 
ness means sacrifice and 
sacrifice demands a victim. 
Suddenly she pushed the 
window wide and advanced 
into the room. 

At the sound of her 
coming the man and woman 
fell apart. She managed to 
face them scornfully. But 
though her lips moved no 
words came. Her throat was 
dry, her brain was feverishly 
busy. She wanted to choose 
words which would sting, 
which would show Jack that 
she cast him off irrevocably, 
because she knew him faith- 
less. And her heart cried 
out, “He will be happy— 
happy,” and the thought 
scourged. 

“« Jack,” she began, and 
could get no further, again her 
lips refused their office. Jack TOWING 
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Mauleverer stared at hera moment stupidly. Then standing he 
faced her erect. Lilian Chambers had shrunk trembling into 
the background. 

‘“‘ Violet—it is all right—I swear.’ He stammered over 
the words but came towards her —would have taken her hand 
only that she held him off. She had summoned her courage 
now and was able to repulse him coldly. He could not know 
how wildly her heart was beating—with what agony she longed 
to go away and hide—for ever. 

‘“‘T am sorry,” she said in a hard, clear voice, ‘* I am afraid 
I interrupted you.”” She forced scorn into her words. They 
cut him. 

“T can explain,” he began; ‘I swear,” but she inter- 
rupted. 

“Explanations,” she said, 
I saw.” 

Then she turned —gathering her draperies round her— 
and, stumbling, passed the threshold, leaving them together. 
They looked into each other’s eyes ashamed, 


“cannot disprove facts 


‘“‘ The marriage arranged between Captain John Mauleverer 
and Miss Violet Hotham will not take place.” 

That was all the world ever knew. Later on it put down 
the announcement of Captain Mauleverer’s second engagement 
to pique, which shows that the world’s knowledge is sometimes 
incomplete. 


HIND-SHOOTING IN 
ROSS-S HIRE. 


OUNTRY life in Dundonell just now is full of colour ; 
there is snow on the peaks, blue in the sky and below 
the snow-line, warm, brown heather and the deep 
green of Scotch firs. The air is crisp and dry and the 
ground hard, for there is hard frost perhaps one day 

in three, and on the other days the wind roars over the cliffs ; 
the sky is heavy and overcast and the snow, melting, turns the 
salmon pools in the little river into a tawny, white-capped, 
raging flood and the glen is full of spray and damp air. 

Three pictures at the hind-shooting this year stand out so 
clearly painted in my memory! The first was the motor-drive 
across Scotland from the East, after the dark night in the train, 
every white-clad hill smiling in crystalline sunlight. The stags, 
tamed by hard winter and hunger, stood by the roadside and 
threw sharp blue shadows on the snow. What a chance for the 
camera, had our hands not been so cold! A second picture I 
brought away was all soft and blurred—might be painted on 
wet silk by a Japanese. It was at the bottom of the glen, far 
below snow-level. Something white caught our eye? The 
glasses showed it to be a stag, a six-pointer, but as white as 
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cream, and its face white as snow—even its horns were white 
the eyes, I thought dark 
a group of dark green pines near it, deep heather round the fairy 
like creature some fifty yards, the tawny, white 
crested rivet 

But my third treasured recollection ts from high up ; 
high these Dundonell hills are, and how steep—three thousand 
feet sheer up from the level of the sea loch! Over two thousand 
feet we had clambered by hand and foot, baking in the sun at 
the lochside, up to the cold snow-level, after elusive hinds. 
We had killed two and left them with Hector and Murdo to be 
towed down to the road, when Finlayson and the writer went on 
alone round and under the peak of Mac—’s—Mathair. As we 
crossed the teep slope of stones fifty yards from the top there 
was a whir-r-1 and fifteen white ptarmigan 
rocketed into the sunlight from the snow ledge on the top; up 
the sky, you could see their black beaks. Then 
swoop! came a golden eagle after them, every feather visibl 
in the pure light. It swept round us twice. I thought that 
sight alone was worth carrying fourteen stone up a very high hill 
Minor scenes there were in a four days’ hunting. Thos 
steep snow slopes leading down to the straths below——we had to 
cross them without rope or axe, kicking in our heels and rammin; 
trying not to look at the view thousands olf 
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a fraction of a second later. “ Yes, shust a roedeer,’”’ he replied 
too small game for us, bent, as we were, this day to pull down 
fat yeld hinds. For hinds must be shot at this time, or might 
they not become Suffra—I forget the name—if they were out 
of proportion and numerically superior to the fighting males ? 
And Ar sport it is. Let anyone say nay who has tried to 
circumvent them in open winter weather, with snow only in the 
gullies and on the high ridges. And it is a curious thing you 
notice after stalking them for a day or two—how little the appear- 
ance of a stag interests you ; in fact, you find yourself gently 
anathematising an unwelcome young or old stag in a herd just 
as “‘in the season’”’ proper you bewail the presence of some 
watchful hinds that may prevent your getting within range of 
the Monarch of the Glen. But the most difficult thing the write: 
finds in hind-shooting is to select the best and heaviest calfless 
beast in the herd. The first lot we spied were slightly down 
wind, so we left them and, going on, spotted others high above 
us to our left—the wind in our faces ; so back we went and up, 
crawling and scrambling through scattered birch and deep 
heather, all wet, of course, the moist air congealing on the birch 
twigs and heather, and the thawing snow running down the 
‘rom chest to toe it came through, as we speeled 
How Finlayson knew that the centre hind lying 
but we took it when it 


mossy slopes. 
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feet below, down to which one little slip would have so rapidly 
transported us 

How dark and dreary was our first morning up there ! 
At 7 a.m. the wind roared high overhead in the cliffs and drove 
the rain against our rattling windows. As the pale dawn rose 
we saw the oaks round the manor their branches and 
shedding their still green leaves and scattering the ground with 
Finlayson and Hector unpack rifle 
and we go in a dog-cart up the glen behind a 
sturdy hill-pony Then we saw the white stag all alone feeding 
in deep heather, and laid our glasses on it and admired. For 
though an ordinary brown the most graceful 
beasts in the world, this white deer seemed to radiate a beauty 
that made us draw breath. We cross a bridge over a salmon 
pool; alas! to pass a salmon pool without fishing. Only spawn 
ing fish are there, they say; but would we not like to verify 
An old-world, saddle-backed bridge it is, with one fair arch and 
a smaller one, and we trot silently over the pine needles on the 
road under tall larches, one of which, rubbing against another 
that a dark night sounds maist 
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Leaving the highway at Hector’s cottage, we took a hill 
track on foot, each of us with an eye lifting for first sight of deer, 
ind before many hundred feet rise, the writer noticed a spec k of 
white across the burn and up the hillside, and Finlayson saw it 
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stood up, at a hundred—no, there was not another good one ! 
So the rest went off with their calves, looking round wonderingly 
as we approached their still friend. Did you ever see the peacock 
blue sheen on a hind’s dark eye ? It is the reflection of the sky, 
[ think ; it is such an exquisite jewel-like colour in such a 
refined form of head, resting in the rough, brown heather. 
But it’s all food, not a bit does the Highlander waste; yet 
down South they wouldn't hear of deer, or a sheep’s head, or 
tripe, liver and such etceteras, and here we consider these are 
the tit-bits. 

How quickly the disintegration takes place! How clean 
the burn washes away the sad, red stains and the remains of 
the poor beast’s last delicate meal of finely-chewed deer-grass, 
heather tops and birch twigs. We left it there in the grass and 
heather to be picked up by Hector and the pony at another 
time; and as we straightened ourselves to face the hill again, 
an eagle swept down the glen within a few yards of our heads. 
So in four days the writer, who is familiar with the Highlands, 
saw more golden eagles in shot-gun range than he had previously 
seen in his existence. 

Higher and higher we slowly rose towards the inland snow 
covered country to the east, and opened wide vistas of counties 
of snow-covered peaks, and looked into the Dundonell sanctuary 
where men never tread—a romantic circular glen with, I believe, 
a little lake in its depths, What slopes for ski-ing we walked 
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across with tender steps, every now and then going through the 
crust with one foot, greatly to our fatigue; and how many 
little glens and bens did we cross before coming on more deer ! 
When we did so, they were below us as we came down, and we 
saw their ears when they had seen us and were off. And I 
wouldn't fire at a three hundred yards chance going away 
stern on, to which Finlayson quite agreed after a moment's 
reflection. And was it not another thing to remember, that 
herd of little, dark, elegant shapes with a stag in their midst, 
pausing as they crossed a wide snow slope among the black crags 
to look back at us unfashionable and out of the season stalkers ! 

But we met the same herd later. We sat for ten minutes on 
a snow slope, ate our minute sandwiches, had one mouthful 
of melting snow and went ahead. You have a short keen day 
on the hill in winter; there isn’t time for drams and the like 
till the night comes. 

As the light began to go, we thought our luck had left us, but 
came up with our herd again, scattered and watchful, and, after 
a most prolonged crawl and creep over hard snow drifts, got 
within reasonable shot of just the hind Finlayson suggested. 
That stalk in detail would fill a book. Mem.-—-Keep woollen 
gloves handy for snow-work, or you will be too benumbed to 
pull the trigger. The foresight seemed to cover the whole beast, 
but I pulled, and the deer sprang forward and disappeared with 
the herd. And it was a long chase and, I must confess, a lucky 
one. For a while we followed the tracks—the shooter none too 
young nor in too good condition, and a wiry light-limbed stalker 
at a trot over heather, labouring breathlessly across corries full 
of soft snow that sometimes bore one and sometimes did not, but 
let one through to the brawling burn below. And as we came to 
the edge of the cliff we saw the deer below us tailing away, and 
we fired again between four and five hundred yards, | believe, 
because I was “ shust to take the chance”’ at the last hind, which 
seemed to be the wounded one. Again they were lost to view, 
and again we pumped down after them for another half-mile, till 
in the failing light we saw them all standing about, and still, in 
the flat ground at the hill-foot. A little glen gave us a chance. 
We got in, and without a broken neck got down to the level, 
raised ourselves slowly, and there they were within a hundred and 
twenty—and by all the luck in the world and in the twilight the 
one we pulled off at was the wounded one, and the next was as 
fat as you could wish. 

I will not say that we did not have a little Dram Bhouhie 
after we had “ gralloched ”’ these and dragged them across the 
river to the road and the dog-cart. Surely we needed it, with wet 
legs and clothes and a five-mile drive down the glen in the dark. 
And so on we went for four glorious days’ hunting—thirteen 
hinds and none let away wounded, and each and all the result 
of regular pucca stalking ; each day starting stiffer than the day 
before, till on the fourth (when my friend also took the hill) 
the writer could scarcely start, and yet returned in the evening 
with no sense of fatigue. No wonder that Murdo, Hector and 
lan, at it all the year in that high, pure air, keep so hard. 

Then the dreary journey south. Kain all the way across 
Scotland and to Edinburgh, and anchorage in grey and dark 
weather. W. G. BurN-MuRbDOCH. 


THE BEST HUSBANDRY. 


HERE has just been issued from the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries a final volume of agricultural 
statistics, 1909. It ought to prove invaluable to 
those who compare the results of cultivation in Great 
Britain with those obtained on the Continent, and 

the facts are given here, whether they tell for or against this 
country, without any bias whatever. The statistician responsible 
for them has been entirely engrossed in his figures. We do not 
say that exact comparison, after all, is possible. Still more 
details would have to be produced before the skill of one agri- 
culturist could be finally compared with the skill of others ; but 
on a few of the most important points a complete answer is 
possible. Take, for example, the cultivation of wheat. It is 
plain that .he wretchediy-paid small holders of Belgium are the 
most skilful in the world at growing wheat, as last year they 
produced on their relatively small area of 395,200 acres a return 
of 39°22 bushels per acre, which must have been very nearly a 
record crop. The United Kingdom did not do so well, as the 
yield was only 33°85 bushels per acre. Comparatively speaking, 
however, this was good, and goes far to show that the British 
farmer is still capable of more than holding his own with the rest 
of the world. In comparatively new countries, such as the 
Argentine and Australia, from 10 to 12 bushels is all that is 
obtained. France had a return of 21-19 and Germany of 30°50, 
so that we are well in front of these rivals. The statistics of 
Denmark are not brought up to date; but the figure for that 
country would probably have been a very high one, though we 
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cannot say anything definite about it, either of the acreage o1 
of the produce. Thus in wheat we do very well. In barley, the 
British return of 37-73 bushels per acre was only exceeded by 
three countries, the Netherlands, New Zealand and Germany ° 
but in the case of Germany the difference is so minute—only 
0-16 of a bushel per acre—that the returns may be described as 
practically identical. Our farmers also did well with oats, 
securing a return of 44°49 bushels per acre, which was exceeded 
only by Germany, the Netherlands, New Zealand and Switzerland. 
The most noticeable feature of these statistics is the evidence 
they afford that German farmers have attained as much success 
as, if not more than, English farmers in the cultivation of cereals, 

Now we turn to meat, where comparison becomes even 
more difficult. The first point to be kept in mind is the large 
difference in the cultivated area of the respective countries. 
The total acreage under crops and grass in Great Britain is, in 
round numbers, 32,000,000 acres. In Germany, also in round 
numbers, there are 85,000,000 acres of farm land. In France 
the total acreage under crops and grass is very nearly 
86,000,000 acres. The number of cattle in the United 
Kingdom in 1909 was 11,761,830. The latest available 
returns for Germany are for 1907, when the cattle numbered 
20,630,544, the corresponding figures for France being 
13,949,722. These figures show that, per acre, our cattle largely 
outnumber those of our neighbours. The case in regard to 
sheep is very much more striking. Mutton is not an article of 
such general consumption in Germany as it is in this country. 
It is regarded much more as a luxury for the exclusive use of the 
rich, whereas in England mutton forms part of the daily fare of 
all but the very poorest. The figures for the United Kingdom 
are 31,839,799 ; for Germany, 7,703,710 ; for France, 17,460,284. 
It used to be said that sheep formed the sheet-anchor of British 
agriculture, and these figures go far to prove it. In regard to 
pigs, as might be expected, the state of affairs is almost reversed. 
German sausages are renowned all over the world; and pigs’ 
meat of one kind or another takes the place in Germany that 
mutton does in this country among the lower-middle and 
working-classes, so that it is quite what we might expect that 
Germany shows a possession of 22,146,532 pigs, as against 
3,543,331 in the United Kingdom. The number of pigs we 
keep, however, is much too small, especially considering the high 
price of bacon and other products. In France the pig never has 
suited the more delicate taste of the people, and the number 
kept is relatively very small indeed. It is, however, very large 
in Denmark, which makes a great industry of exporting bacon. 
The table relating to the number of horses in the various 
countries is extremely instructive. We take a high place in 
ratio with our population, possessing in Ig09g Over 2,000,000 
horses, while Germany has more than 4,000,000, and France 
a little more than 3,000,000. Russia has by far the largest 
supply of horses, especially if we add to European Russia, 
which, without Poland, had last year 20,960,844 horses, 
those of Poland, Caucasia, Finland, Siberia and the 
Steppes, we find a supply very much in excess of that which 
comes nearest to it—the horses of the United States. 
Belgium the Netherlands and New Zealand, all very fertile 
countries, are poor in horses. 

To most people books which consist almost entirely of tables 
of figures are repugnant in the highest degree ; but if the first 
repulsion is put aside, the story disclosed is really a most fasct- 
nating one and the subjects dealt with in this book are sure to 
come up again and again during the discussions now impending. 
Unfortunately, our Board of Agriculture does not go so closely 
into the subjects as some of us would wish. [ven some of the 
tables are not as full as could be desired. Take, for example, 
the figures relating to the cultivation of beetroot for sugar 
They do not show what the English farmer wants most to learn, 
and that is the profit at which it is grown. From a little more 
than 1,000,000 acres a yield of about 12,000,000 tons is taken, 
roughly speaking, twelve tons to the acre. What we should like 
to know is the total cost of growing this, the price at which it ts 
sold, and the profit that comes to the pocket of the cultivator. Is 
it sufficient to tempt the English farmer away from crops that he 
already produces profitably? This is the really practical 
question. Recent experience has gone to answer it in the 
negative. There is very little difficulty about producing sugar- 
beet in Great Britain, but it has yet to be shown that it can be 
cultivated so as to yield to the grower a return that will make it 
worth while. Applying the same principles to other crops, 
what the student of agriculture hungers for is a review of the 
charges incidental to other forms of husbandry on the Continent 
How much does it cost to grow a bushel of wheat? What 
profit is there left to the farmer after it is sold? We have at the 
end of the volume a set of tables showing Colonial and foreign 
prices of agricultural products, but they are not entirely satis- 
factory, even as far as they go. In some of the tables the prices 
are given of the wheat per bushel, in others, per hundredweight ; 
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while in others again they are per quarter. Obviously, if com 
parison is to be made, the prices should be shown for a given 
weight [he statistics, in fact, lend force to Lord Northbrook’s 
contention that one of the first Bills necessary to be brought 
into Parliament is one for the regulation of weights and measures. 
If these were universal, it would make the task of the commen 
tator an easier one. It has not been found practicable as yet 
to give a uniform set of tables for each country. How much 
they differ will be apparent from a few examples. For Denmark 
we have first a table showing the official prices of grain and other 
produce, and then a second table showing the retail prices of 
agricultural produce in 1909. A third table gives the mean 
import and export values of certain agricultural products, 


from 1900 to 1908 [his is an excellent form, and it 
CNGLISH 
OLD ENGLI 
r HE memory of a visit to Moscow 
is ineffaceable. It is a city unlike 
any in Western Europe. Here in 


the Kremlin the barbaric splendour 

of the East meets the cultivation 
of the West, and still remains unchanged 
and unchangeable. Who that has seen the 
setting sun casting its rays upon the count 
less gilded domes of cathedrals within the 
city will ever forget the wonderful scene 
a scene unsurpassed anywhere. Where can 
so many ecclesiastical treasures be found 
in so circumscribed a place as the Kremlin, 
of which Viazemski wrote that it is “ our 
Sanctuary and our Fortress; the source of 
our strength and of our Holy Faith.” 
Within the walls of the Kremlin are 
several churches, and it is the old English 
silver preserved in the treasury of one of 
these that will be described here Sut before 
proceeding with the description it is obviously 
necessary that some adequate reason should 
be given as to how and when such valuable 
examples of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
silversmiths’ art should have been found in 
far-off Russia. The fact may not be generally 
known that in the middle of the sixteenth 
century the English company of merchants 
was founded at Moscow, about the same time 
as two other great trading companies, the 
Kast India, and the Levant company at 
Constantinople. 

For a detailed account of the founda- 
tion of the Moscow company it is advisable 
to turn to the pages of the Hakluyt Society’s publications. 
The merchants seem to have needed the constant support 
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is a pity that it could not have been adhered to throughout 
3ut we take France, which follows, and find four tables: One 
giving the average prices of agricultural produce from 1899 
to 1908 ; a second giving the average price of meat (per pound 
dead weight) at the Marché aux Bestiaux de la Villette, Paris - 
a third, the monthly average price of wheat per hundredweight 
at the under-mentioned towns in 1908 and 1909; and a fourth, 
the monthly average prices of wheat, barley and oats per hundred- 
weight in France in 1907, 1908 and 1909. It will be noticed 
that, except the first of the tables, they do not bear any relation 
one to another, and are practically useless for purposes of com- 
parison. When we come to Germany, the compiler suddenly 
starts to give the cost of wheat per hundredweight, which 
introduces another complication. 


PLATE IN MOSCOW. 
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of English Sovereigns, as there was frequently some sup- 
posed wrong to be redressed. The result of all this was 
that frequent special missions were sent out 
to Russia by Queen Elizabeth, James I. 
and their two successors on the English 
throne. In those days the usual gift from 
one Sovereign to another and from members 
of the suite to the officials of foreign Courts 
was.in the nature of plate. The presents 
of plate from Elizabeth and James I. to 
Ivan the Terrible and other Czars_ were 
on a magnificent scale, and, fortunately, 
most of them are still preserved in the 
Kremlin. Many of these pieces are quite 
unique, while others are of exceeding rarity 
and cannot be matched by any collection 
in England itself. In sending these costly 
gifts the English monarchs were not un- 
mindful of the great influence of the 
Patriarchs of Moscow, whose temporal power 
in the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was not inferior to that of the Czars 
themselves. The father of one powerful 
Czar, Michael—the first of the Romanoft 
line and a friend of King Charles I. of 
England, with whom he kept up an inti- 
mate and frequent correspondence—was a 
Patriarch, the celebrated Philaret. It was 
therefore desirable that presents should 
also be made to these ecclesiastics, and 
many of these have come down uninjured 
to our own time. One of the first 
published accounts of these gifts occurs 
in 1620, when John Meyrick, who was 
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the son of William Meyrick, one of the original members 
of the company of English merchants at Moscow, left the 
shores of England laden with costly gifts from James I. 
to the Czar Michael and to his 
father the Patriarch Philaret. 
For the Patriarch were a vase 
ef crystal and gold, four 
flagons and a salver and ewer 
of silver-gilt. One at least of 
the flagons is preserved with 
three of the same Patriarch’s 
beautiful pastoral staffs in the 
magnificent treasury of the 
Patriarchs, which adjoins the 
church of the Twelve 
Apostles in the Kremlin. This 
treasury contains many price- 
less treasures of Russian 
ecclesiastical art — splendid 
sacerdotal vestments, mitres 
and crosses, and many other 
objects of untold value, 
wrought during what may be 
called the ‘Golden Age” 
of Russian ecclesiastical art, 
the seventeenth century. 
With these are large numbers 
of German cups and other 
domestic vessels, some of 
which doubtless formed part 
of the Patriarchs’ gifts from 
England. 

The present number of 
pieces of English plate is eight. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that the original number was 
far greater. Some of this domestic plate was melted, while 
some was taken by the Patriarchs to monasteries outside Moscow. 
At least two pieces have wandered to the far-famed Troitsa 
Monastery, some two hours’ journey by rail from Moscow. 
First in point of date is one of the exceedingly rare and 
early Elizabethan flagons, dated 1571-72, and inscribed with 
the name of Philaret. The tall Jacobean cup of 1617-18 
in the same illustration bears no name, but is inscribed in Russian 
“For the Patriarch’s wine-cellar.” The second cup, dated 
1601-02, is rarer ; it is one of the gourd-shaped type, imported 
into England from Germany, of which the “ Berry” cup of 
the Corporation of Portsmouth is the best-known example 
in this country. As will be noticed, it has lost its cover. 
[t bears the name of the Patriarch Joasaph I. (1631-42), the 
successor of Philaret, and is stamped with the mark of the 
maker of the celebrated cup presented to the University of 
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Cambridge by Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, the second Ear! 
of Essex, who was beheaded in the year when the Patriarch’s 
cup was made. 


Four other gourd-shaped cups are in Russia, 
namely, three in the collection 
of the Emperor and one in the 
Troitsa Monastery. An example 
was sold at Christie’s in 1906 
for nearly nine hundred pounds. 
The first illustration is 
of two tall globular flagons of 
the reign of Elizabeth and 
James I., dated 1596-97 and 
1610-11. Both are decorated 
with characteristic ornamenta 
tion of the time. The 
second flagon is_ inscribed 
with the name of the 
Patriarch Joasaph I. A third 
flagon of the same shape, of 
the year 1606-07, but deco- 
rated with sprays of vines, is 
shown in thesecond illustration. 
It is engraved in front with the 
Royal arms of James l., 
and was perhaps a gift from 
the King to the Patriarch 
Hermogenes. Six such flagons 
are in the Emperor’s collec 
tion, which is the greatest 
number in any collection, 
private or public, in this 
country. Illustrated with the 
DISH, CIRCA 1610. third flagon is anothet 
flagon of the tall cylindrical 
shape, which first appeared in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
became very popular throughout the seventeenth century, 
though without the decoration characteristic of the time when 
this specimen was made, 1611-12. One interesting feature in 
connection with this piece is that it is by the same maker as, and 
is exactly similar in every respect to, a flagon in the Emperor’s 
historical collection—a flagon which has a pathetic interest 
in that it belonged to Eudoxia Lopukhina, first wife of Peter 
the Great, before he forced her to enter a convent. This last 
piece is one of seven such flagons in the Emperor of Russia’s 
extraordinary collection, 

The large rose-water dish is the last of the pieces of English 
plate in the treasury of the Patriarch at Moscow. The date 
letter is obliterated, but it cannot be later than 1615. It is 
by the same silversmith as a dish engraved with the cipher of 
Christian IV. of Denmark in the Emperor's collection at 
Moscow. E. ALFRED JONES. 
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f was on the western side of the oblong stretch of country 





that pushes up like a= spatulate thumb between the 
estuaries of Dee and Mersey that the late Mr. Ismay 
elected to make his home. It can hardly be called a 


vracious land, but by Thurstaston the flat fields of the 
Dee-side rise into a hilly gorse-covered moor, that has a characte 
of its own. Robert Louis Stevenson used to say that ‘“ two 
things are necessary in any neighbourhood where we propose 
to spend a life: a desert and some living water.”” Dawpool 
yields both It is its peculiarity that no sight of flower breaks 
the quiet desolation of heath and outcropping rock which, 
but for intervening terrace walks and grass plats, would bring 
the desert to the very door, and for living water there is the 
broad Dee in sight Though some will agree with R. LoS 
that a great river is more fit for poetry than to adorn a neigh 
bourhood, it is no less true that its sweep of waters fits the scale 
of the scenery The house that stood there was of no intrinsic 
interest, and indeed it must have established some very good claim 
to our architectural regard before its disappearance, to make 
way for Mr. Norman Shaw's work, could move us to regret. 

Che Dawpool of to-day is in many ways a notable building. 
It represents, perhaps, more perfectly than any other of his 
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works, the earlier manner of its designer, the manner that was 
inspired by Tudor examples, yet took on a character so rightly 
modern. Coleridge says in his “ Biographia Literaria’’ that 
“to admire on principle is the only way to imitate without 
loss of originality.” It is because Mr. Norman Shaw had absorbed 
so fully the principles rather than the accidents of the first age 
of English country house-building that the originality of the 
work stands so clearly confessed. The plan bears no sort of 
relation to that of any historical house ; it is entirely modern : 
yet starting with this groundwork, the elements of chimney, 
gable, mullion and bay have been so skilfully arranged that no 
little of the romance of historical architecture has been created 
Lavishly to multiply parts, without destroying the unity which 
is the essence of all great architecture, marks the consummate 
artist. In less able hands they would have degenerated into 
a welter of fussiness, but at Dawpool the note of coherent 
gravity remains. The problem was seen whole. 

Che house is approached on its north-east side by a winding 
drive that leads the visitor through a moorland space brilliant 
with furze, heather and bracken, and strong with outcropping 
masses of dark red sandstone. Close to the door a heath and 
rock garden has been planted, but so naturally that it seems 
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Copyright 
merely that Nature has marked the site by an added richness 
of growth. The absence of a flower garden was no part of the 
architect’s conception, being due to Mr. Ismay’s wish, but the 
loss is not felt as it would be in many a situation, for the frame 
of rock and heather seems to suit the quiet strength of the house 
itself. The walls are of the same deep-coloured stone, quarried 
some three miles away, and the ivy which has been allowed 
to grow, all too luxuriantly, a hint of age, though the 
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building dates only from 1884, It is when we come to 


the roof that the voice of criticism must be raised, for it is 
covered with hard, smooth red tiles that have defied the 
weather, and suggest that they were laid but yesterday. The 
weathered walls seem to call for a roof of stone slates, but 
in this connection it must be remembered that the sense of 
texture in materials, about which there is so much talk nowa- 
days, is a comparatively recent idea. In the revival of domestic 
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architecture, which owes so prodigious a debt to Mr. Norman 
Shaw, there was so much leeway to be made up in design, so 
many weighty principles to be established by practice, that are 
now accepted airily as truisms, that refinements like the surface 
of a tile were passed over. At Dawpool, however, the tiles have 
had their revenge, and the unsympathetic roof must be marked 
down as a defect. We enter the front hall through a pointed 
doorway to find a general 
air of bareness, which must 
not, however, be counted a 
defect of the house. Soon 
after Mr. Ismay’s death 
Dawpool was purchased by 
Sir Herbert Roberts, and it 
has since remained un- 
tenanted. In some ways 
this is a positive advantage, 
as the architectural qualities 
of the building stand out 
in strong relief, unconfused 
by the competing charms 
of beautiful furniture and 
pictures. Separated from the 
hall only by a slight glazed 
screen is the long corridor 
with its elliptical ceiling 
in modelled plaster, which 
appears in an accompanying 
illustration. This corridor 
runs through to the south- 
west front of the house, and 
the chief rooms open out of 
it. We come first to the 
library, looking rather cheer- 
less in its bookless state. 
The fireplace is of stone, 
carved with delicate 
arabesques of Italian feeling, 
and the panelling and book- 
shelves are of light walnut 
inlaid with boxwood and 
ebony. In this room, as in 
all the detail throughout 
Dawpool, there is a wealth 
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of refinement, so much, indeed, that the thought seems a little 
overdone and the accuracy and sharpness of the mouldings 
somewhat too marked. At the date when this work was done, 
there was a tendency to lay too great stress on line and to neglect 
the value of simple surfaces, even when the classic manner was 
being employed. From the library one passes to the picture 
hall, a noble room in every way. Its name reveals its purpose, 
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and explains the great elliptical glazed roof which can be seen 
in the pi ture of the gallery. At this end it is separated from 
the great corridor by an oak screen, made beautiful by brass 
palusters of singular excellence. The gallery above communi- 
cates with the upstairs corridor. It is, however, rather on the 
fireplace that the wealth of detail has been spent. From the 
little alcove at the south corner of the hall, “a petty retiring 
place for conterenc e,’’ a staircase runs up to the double-arched 
minstrels’ gallery (seen above the fireplace recess), where used 
to stand a small organ. The whole of this stonework is most 
delicately wrought, and the fine fireplace beneath is in polished 
marble. Right and left of it are little windows filled with 


Copyright 


Stained glass figures representing the arts, and among them a 
conventionalised portrait of Mr. Shaw, a roll in one hand and 
the model of a building in the other. 

Leading out of the picture hall is the drawing-room, its 
overmantel framing an exquisite carved panel said to be from 
the very hand of Grinling Gibbons. It is, however, in the dining- 
room that the noblest detail may be seen. The fireplace is set in 
a low ingle, which is fronted by a magnificent pair of columns 
with entablature in black and white marble. Above it, and on 
the other walls, are old tapestries, which were collected by 
Mr. Ismay, and the oak panelling on walls and ceiling completes 
a room of great dignity. The only remaining apartment of 
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presence to be visited is the billiard-room, which is reached up a 
short flight of stairs, and here again the elliptical arch has been 
used for the fireplace, and a very masculine piece of work it is. 
The bedrooms are pleasant, but not very notable save for the 
refinement and variety of their wood mantel-pieces, which 
(if an adjective may be borrowed from the admirers of G. B. S.) 
are distinctly Shavian. There was a pleasant practice of Mr. 
Ismay that deserves mention. He named all the bedrooms by 
the view they commanded of the river and various villages : 
there is the Gyrn Room, the Irby Room, the Dee Room and so 
forth. The second floor was given over to the bachelors. When 
we go outside again and survey the house from many points of 
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view, the variety of its grouping is as marked as its sober charm. 
Though the arrangement of the rooms within ts straightforward 
and reasonable, laid out on broad lines without a trace of manu- 
factured quaintness, there is a very notable changefulness in 
the elevations. This variety was obtained by a play of features 
that change legitimately with the internal needs of the house 
and its apartments, and one does not find rooms sacrificed to 
make attractive play on the fronts. For this picturesque 

ness the bold bays and the generous windows are partly respon 
sible, but it is perhaps the chimneys that chiefly bring success. 
3uilt of fine ashlar, they reach graciously above the coursed 
rubble of the walls. The vigorous twist which marks some of 
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them, their amazing rightness of scale and splendid grouping, 
pull the house together and strike just the right note of emphasis. 
rhis is very visible in the picture “ From the East,’ which 
shows the house as a whole, and shows it well. Every detail of 
the building seems to have been approached with enthusiasm, 
and the lead pipe-heads with pierced fronts have even made 
haste to emulate the work on Elizabethan houses by turning a 
silvery white in patches 

Dawpool, in a word, reveals to us Mr. Norman Shaw as the 
vreat artist he is. The power of his influence on the design of 
his generation it is as yet impossible to estimate with any exact- 
Everyone who knows anything of his work, who does no 
more even than examine with care the accompanying pictures, 
must realise the masterly character of his conceptions 

In domestic architecture his achievement eliminated the 
unessential features of the Gothic revival. He knew how to 
utilise the grace and liveable character of traditional classi 
detail in interior work at a time when the English house was 
being made futile by the crudities of ill-assimilated Gothic of 
an ecclesiastical character. An ardent admirer of Pugin, as a 
young man he served as assistant to so thorough-going a 
medizvalist as G. E. Street Ihe sketches he made when travel 
ling in France and Italy indicate from his choice of subject that 
he was under Ruskinian influences. He could yet take so 
masterly a survey of his own time and its tendencies as to change 
the current of architectural thought towards the work of our 
own Renaissance, which is generalised under the name of Queen 
Anne The turning-point in Mr. Norman Shaw’s career has 
been said to date from his coming in contact, as restorer, 
with the notable church of St. John’s, Leeds. The work there 
seemed to him to have a solid and reasonable character that put 
to shame the thin and hungry medievalisms of the new cheap 
Gothic churches which were rising around him on all sides. 
Launched on this line of thought, Mr. Shaw seemed to see that 
domestic architecture could not afford to remain estranged from 
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the long development of house-building from the fifteenth to the 
end of the eighteenth century. While giving us in Dawpool a 
modern Haddon Hall, he had no hesitation in using for interior 
work detail of a definite Renaissance character. Like all the 
perceptions of genius, this seems obvious enough after the event. 
As was confessed by a well-known architectural sketcher con- 
temporary with him, many men had drawn the old cottages 
and picturesque villages of England without any appreciation 
of their relation to modern needs until their eyes were opened by 
the early work of Eden Nesfield and Mr. Shaw. It is the unique 
prerogative of genius, by a perception of common factors, to 
fuse the elements of that essential unity which seems to underlie 
opposing systems, and to create from them a harmony that 
marks itself as an individual 

manner. With Mr. Shaw this 

power of combination is very 

striking, particularly in his 

plans. It is told of him that, 

when he had turned over in 

his mind the many and often 

irreconcilable requirements of 

a large modern house, he 

would take a sheet of paper 

and, beginning at the top 

corner, would finish at the 

. bottom a plan that was a 
completed thing in itself. A 

4 careful survey of Dawpool, 
; from the attics to the cellars, 
reveals no sign of a difficult 

situation anywhere — every- 
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THE PICTURE 


HALL : GALLERY END. 


thing fits together with a 
deceptive facility that is 
really the outcome of a com- 
plete mastery of the complex 
and difficult art of house 
architecture. Dawpool is, in 
fine, an acknowledged master- 
piece, familiar and honoured 
wherever English architecture 
is held inesteem. _L. W. 
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WoopcockK-owLs. 


HILE hunting the 

hare on foot in the 

Pevensey Marsh 

country in East 

Sussex, one secs, 
incidentally, 

in addition to the sport in which 
one is more particularly interested, a 
good deal of wild life. A few days 
since, in the course of a brisk run of 
an hour, we came across six herons 
in company, a mallard or two, some 
snipe and a couple of short-eared 
owls. These latter, known locally 
as “ woodcock-owls,” were disturbed 
from a piece of rough, tussocky 
marshland, which apparently 
exactly suits them as a place ol 
shelter during winter 
season, for thirteen (or fourteen 
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years, I have never known a winter pass without finding these owls on this 
small piece of rough land. In fact, time after time during the hunting 
season, as we traverse this particular tract of marsh, hounds and followers 
disturb these birds from their diurnal shelter. In some seasons, when 
short-tailed field-voles, on which they prey, are more than usually abundant, 
they are more numerous than others: but, as a rule, there are always 
a few pairs to be found in this portion of Pevensey Marsh. When disturbed 
they get up without a sound and flap off in leisurely fashion, with that soft, silent 
wing-flap which always attracts one’s admiration. In winter one seldom sees 
them hunting by daylight in this part of the country ; but in spring, in their 
Northern breeding haunts, when their families have to be fed, woodcock-owls 
hunt assiduously and apparently without the least trouble in broad sunshine. 
Woopcock-owLs IN History. 

As arule, in the South of England, we are nothing like so much troubled by 
vole plagues as in other parts of the countrv In 1903-4, it is true, there was a 
strong visitation of these field pests 
in the marshes of the Isle of 
Sheppey, in which year in that 
locality woodcock-owls were much 
more than usually abundant. 
But it is long indeed since this part 
of England was visited by such 
a plague of voles as overran the 
Border countries of Scotland in 
1890-91, When short-eared owls 
appeared—as is their wont on such 
occasions—in great numbers and 
assisted materially in reducing the 
pest. Mr. Norman Ticehurst, in his 
excellent ‘‘ Birds of Kent,”’ published 
in 1909, has, however, unearthed 
from Stowe, the historian, a very 
interesting account of such a plague 
in 1581 during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Stowe quotes from 
“ Holinshed’s Chronicle ’’ an account 
of the visitation of mice in the 
Essex marshes in that year, and 
adds, “‘ the like of this was also 
in Kent.” After describing the 
destruction wrought by these 
animals, the chronicler continues, 
“which vermine by policie of man 
could not be destroyed, till at last 
there flocked together such a 
number of Owles as all the shire 
was not able to yield, whereby the 
marsh-holders were shortly delivered 
from the vexation of the said 
mice.” There can be no doubt 
whatever that the “‘ Owles,” which 
thus suddenly appeared in aid of 
the marsh farmers, were of the 
short-eared species. In Elizabeth's 
time natural history was in _ its 
infancy, and the various species 
of our British owls had not been 
worked out. In fact, we are in- 
debted to Pennant, who flourished 
in the reign of George III., for the 
discovery and separation of this 
owl 

In KENT IN 1903-4. 

Mr. Ticehurst, whom 1 have 
just quoted, writes thus of these 
owls in Kent in recent years: 
“The winters of 1895, 1899 and 
1903 were notable for the number 
of short-eared owls in Kent. In 
1903 I found the walls surrounding 
the marshes in the Isle of Sheppey 
literally riddled with vole runs, 
and the owls were there in abun- 
dance and no doubt did a great 
deal of good work for the farmers. 
As we walked along the sea-walls 
we were constantly putting up 
these birds, and one or more 
were in sight the whole day, while 
once I counted eight on the wing 
at once. In 1905 I again visited 
this locality, but vole runs were very 
few, and only a single owl was seen in the space of fourdays. In'December, 1906, 
they were again abundant, and Mr. A. May states that he flushed thirteen within 
a few yards from under a single blackthorn hedge in the Woolwich marshes.” 
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NESTING OF WoOODCOCK-OWLS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 


These owls are generally looked upon as merely winter visitants to the 
South of England, their breeding haunts lying for the most part in the North of 
this country, in Scotland, the Orkneys, and occasionally in the Shetlands. But, 
as a fact, the woodcock-ow! still nests occasionally in East Anglia, as well as in 
Wales, and more rarely in the South-West of England. Occasionally a pair or 
two still breed in Kent—this happened after the vole winter of 1903-4—and I 
have a suspicion that they may eventually nest at times in the quieter parts of 
the marshes of East Sussex. This is a highly emigratory species, found over 
many parts of the world’s surface, in Asia, Africa and North and South America, 
as well as in such remote groups of islands as the Sandwich, Carolines and 
Ladrones. In fact, like many other birds, beasts and fishes, the woodcoc k-owl 
is accustomed to follow its food supply very closely ; and wherever periodical 
invasions of voles, mice, rats and lemmings appear, this owl is quickly upon the 
scene and fulfils the useful place in Nature for which it seems to have been evolved 
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HERONS AND THEIR NesTING Haunts. 


The six herons which I saw last week together on Pevensey Marsh were no 
doubt gathering for their annual return to the adjacent heronry at Windmill 
Hill, Hurstmonceux. The local peasantry have an ancient and obstinate tradition 
that these birds always make their formal appearance at the old heronry on the 
first Sunday in February, and it is certain that the great birds do begin to collect 
there for nesting purposes somewhere about that day. The longer I know herons 
the more I am convinced that large numbers of them “ trek ”’ from this country 
to other and pleasanter parts of the world for the winter season, returning to 
the neighbourhood of their heronries in January and February. One wonders if 
any of our English herons, which travel South and East in the autumn, ever make 
a change in their breeding haunts ? 
distant is the range of this species 


The thing is not altogether incredible, so 
In that case our friend the Sussex heron 
might nest for a season in one of the great heronries in the plane trees of the Valley 
of Kashmir, or still further East in India, Ceylon or even Burma. Our common 











MAIN STAIRCASE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE. 
heron is found as far South as South Africa, and it is by no means improbable 
that an interchange of birds may take place between Asia and this country. 


Marsu E&L.-cATCHERS 


Upon the same day that I saw the six herons together I was talking to an 
eel-catcher on Pevensey Marsh. He was complaining of the badness of times 
and the scarcity of eels, having taken that morning no more than a single one 
As arule, the marsh dykes in this region abound in eels, and I have often watched 
an old fisherman plying his craft and spearing his slippery prey at the rate of 
one during every few minutes. The eel-spear consists of a curious flat prong 
having three blunt tines, slightly barbed ;_ to this is attached a long, heavyish 
pole. The fisherman poles steadily for his prey in the deep mud of the marsh 
dykes, and often comes home with a fair bag, which he sells to the fishmongers 
at sixpence per pound. It is a method of fishing which entails real hard labour 
and the money is well earned. If, as my friend the fisherman informs me, eels 
are scarce this winter, the Hurstmonceux herons will suffer during the nestin 
season, for their food consists very largely of the marsh eels, and you may always 
see the great birds fishing in the dykes. For the sake of all these eel-fishers I 


shall be sorry if there is, in truth, a shortage of the supply. I have never yet 
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nown the marshes fail in thi lipper wnmodit ind if | iny chance there 
wen some epidemic mortality, | believe the balance will be restored in a few 

eason And fisherman may, after all, have been a poor hand at the game 
ind an unnecessary alarmist If there is a shortage, the spring run of elvers 
ming up from the sea towards May will soon replenish the marsh streams and 
dyke wwain, and in a season or two there will be plenty of sizable eels for all 

r fisher-folk, feathered and man 

Ine oop or Scorer 
Some weeks a I referred in these notes to the common scoter (Gidemia 

gra), or black duck as it generally called on our coasts In winter it is 
often to be seen in the Channel and upon our South-Eastern Coasts, and when 
present in numbers they are supposed to foretell hard weather. Unfortunately 
black duck re ilmost useless for food Their flesh is said to taste 
extremely fishy and unpleasant, and, as I stated recently, it is permitted 
to be ed as a Lenten food in Catholic countri rhe common scoter 
feeds on molluse crustaceat md oa certain amount of marine vegetation 
It devours shellfish in large quantitic and while engaged in diving for 
mussels these bird sionally get hung up in net in which they perish 
miserably Seaup, which are also extremely fond of shellfish, are often 
captured or killed in nets in the ume way How these ducks manage to open 
uch strong bivalves as mussels and extract their contents is a curious problem, 
whicl »far as T know is not been solved by human eye Perhaps some reader 
{ Country Lire may be able to afford information on this interesting point 
Another hellt eating duck is the curious logger- head, or steamer duck 
Lach yere cmereu found in the Straits of Magellan and off the coasts of the 
Palkland md Chili Phi ingular duc in addition to “ the voice of a bull 
frog,” has awkward, n plashing motion from which it receives its name 
md hurried, flapping 1 ements when swimming Unlike the scoter and scaup 
hich are exceptionally fine divers, the steamer duck is, however, said to be a 
mparatively poor performer below the surface Darwin, in hi Voyage 
f the Jeagle,”” has drawn attention to this duck He noted the strong 
beak « well adapted for ypenin mad extracting shellfish Upon this 
natural lever, it must be supposed, all those ducks which exist on this food 
must rely Hl. A. Brypes 


THE PIED... 
FLYCATCHER. 

NE of the most charming little birds that we have 

among our migrants is, to my mind, the pied fly- 

catcher. It has always been an especial favourite 

of mine, and I have been fortunate enough to have 

had ample opportunities of observing it—on its first 

arrival here, during the busy season of building 1ts nest, laying 


its eggs, hatching the same and bringing up its family, and, again, 
when, its domestic duties over, gathering in considerable numbers 





CARE FOR THE YOUNG 


on the coast in the autumn awaiting a favourable opportunity 
to wing its way to sunnier and warmer climes than ours. The 
cock bird always reminds me of a miniature magpie in his hand 
some black and white dress I have found the nest in old oak 
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plantations where the trees have been cut down and there were 
convenient holes in the o!d and often decaying stumps, and |] 
have found it in silver birches and also in the mountain ash or 
rowan tree. At the present moment | know of two nests in 





FEEDING-TIME. 


holes in an old wall not much over one hundred yards apart, if 
that. If unmolested, these little birds will return year after 
year to the same nesting-hole ; but, unfortunately, with their 
weak bills they are little fitted to stand up for their rights 
against stronger and more aggressive little birds, and | have 
several times known them driven away and their nesting-hole 
occupied by the impudent little blue titmouse or “ billybiter.”” A 
pair nested this year, but, unfortunately, were disturbed, within 
the boundaries of the city of York, and some few years ago a pair 
nested and brought off their young right in the heart of the town 
of Scarborough. They are peculiar in this respect, that at 
times they will nest in such situations as these, amid the noise 
and turmoil of a town, while at others they choose the most 
secluded localities in which to perform their domestic duties. 
Most of the nests that I have found have been placed pretty low 
down—from eight to two feet from the ground—but I have seen 
them placed at an altitude of considerably over twenty feet 
The nest, as a rule, is loosely put together, consisting of dead 
leaves and grass, and lined with the leaves and stems of the 
Luzula campestris or pilosa (the field or wood hairy rush). | 
do not think that I have ever found hair in the nest. 
The pretty little greenish blue eggs vary in number from five to 
seven, but the most usual clutch seems to be six. The quantities 
of insects, caterpillars, etc., that these little birds destroy 
when feeding their young must be very great, for they fly con- 
tinually backwards and forwards to their nest, perching for a 
while in a most obliging manner at the entrance to have their 
photographs taken and doing the same before they leave in 
search of fresh quarry. The particular pair whose portraits are 
here reproduced showed absolutely no fear of the camera 
would that all birds were the same—and allowed Mr. Digby 
Legard and myself to obtain as many snap-shots of them as we 
required within a very short time. The only thing that neither 
of us was able to obtain was a picture of them both at the 
nesting-hole together. They never gave us the opportunity. 
As will be seen from the photographs, the hen bird is much more 
sober in colouring than her lord and master, but, for all that, she 
is a very charming little bird. In the autumn I have seen 
quantities of these birds, both male and female, in the bushes 
near Spurn Point, at the mouth of the Humber, in company with 
golden-crested wrens, redstarts and other small migrants, getting 
ready to wing their way across the ‘‘ loud-sounding main,” as old 
Homer describes it. OXLEY GRABHAM. 
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DOGS AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


—~ RUFT'S SHOW, the twenty- 
sixth of which was held at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall 
last week, has become an 
established institution, and 

each year it seems to grow in size, 
attracting exhibitors from all parts of 
the kingdom. Conspicuous features at 
the one just over were the large entry 
of fox-terriers and bulldogs and the total 
absence of mastiffs, which at one time 
were of so much interest to the general 
public. The catalogue opened with an 
unexpectedly good collection of otter- 
hounds, judged by Mr. G. Uthwatt, 
who hunts a pack in Buckinghamshire. 
The pick of the prizes fell to the Dum- 
friesshire, which have been carefully 
bred to type for many generations, and 
are usually about the top. Ranter, 
Royal and Boatman from this pack are 
hounds of much merit, built on the 
right lines. Other very useful hounds 
were sent by Mr. W. Thompson, Mr. H. 
Welch-Thornton, Miss I. Adams and the 
Eastern Counties Otter Hunt, and com- 
petition was very close all through. 
Bloodhounds, too, were numerous, with 
few bad ones to be seen. In the majority of cases they were 
thoroughly workmanlike. Mr. Wilfrid N. Unwin took the 
challenge prizes for both sexes with Umpire and Ursula, a 
couple showing much quality, combined with plenty of bone 
and substance. Mr. J. Stow Young’s Yeldham Rufus is 
a taking, well-balanced hound, while Mr. S. H. Mangin’s 
Hordle Apollo keeps up the reputation of this kennel for the 
best of legs and feet. Lady Castlereagh was second in the 
limit with Wynyard Bruce, whose head is his strongest point. 
Mrs. Barnett Burn brought out a couple of puppies in Quest 
and Thalassa, who were by no means outclassed, in spite of thei 
youth. 

In St. Bernards, which are decidedly looking up, Mr. H. 
Hewitt’s Peter the Great by his win qualified as a full champion. 
He has a massive head, possibly a bit short in foreface, with 
pleasing expression, and he has the quality of soundness, which 
is so often lacking in these big dogs. The best rough bitch was 
Miss A. Hobbs’s Champion Destiny of Duffryn, another active 





URSULA. 


one of the finest type, who, I believe, holds an unbeaten record. 
Another typical dog, in Mr. Brocklebank’s Splendidus, headed 
the smooths, with Miss A. Waller’s well-known Champion 
Princess Nan first among the bitches. The Great Dane open 
class, containing nineteen dogs, was worth going some distance 
to see. In this Mr. C. Malthouse’s Snyder bowled over the 
celebrated Champion Conn of Cleveleys and Champion Iomar 
of Loseberry. The winner is a sound harlequin, of a different 
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type from Conn of Cleveleys, who was 
the more liked by some of the ring- 
siders. The third, Mrs. Napier Claver- 
ing’s Grant of Axwell, a son of her 
imported Porthos of Esperance, is a 
taking golden brindle, with a_ head of 
the correct stamp, and standing on 
good legs and feet. In the limit class 
Dr. and Mrs. Osburne were third with 
Boy Paddy of Lindville, still a puppy, 
of which more should be heard as he 
matures. He went up to first place in 
the maiden class. That beautiful 
harlequin bitch puppy, Mrs. Hatfield’s 
Zenda of Sudbury, illustrated in 
COUNTRY LIFE last week, went through 
all her classes, being awarded the 
championship for her sex. She thus 
justified the praise that has already 
been bestowed upon her. Second and 
third in open went to Mr. W. Boyes’s 
Bella de Grace and Mr. Cornish Bowden’s 
Orotava Olga, both seen many times 
before. Miss Goodall had a useful lot of 
Newfoundlands to go through, in which 
the chief winners were Mr. Mansfield’s 
old champion, Prince of Suffolk, Mr. 
H. Sheldon’s Champion Woodlesford 
Gem, Mr. Hodges’s Omega and Mr. Horsfield’s Ferrol Gipsy. 
The Borzoi awards fell to established favourites, Mrs. Borman’s 
Champion Ramsden Rajah leading the dogs and Mr. Doré’s 
Catherina the bitches. The first three Irish wolfhounds needed 
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much careful separating, all being of fine character. These 
were Major and Mrs. Shewell’s Champion Felixstowe Kilronan, 
Miss G. Waterhouse’s Marquis and Mr. Everett’s Felixstowe 
Gweebarra, placed as written. The champion bitch was Major 
and Mrs. Shewell’s Champion Dhudesa. 

It is always a puzzle to me to know why the beautiful deer- 
hound is not more popular. His outline is graceful, he is active 
and clean-built and his manners in the house are irreproachable. 
Were he a foreigner newly introduced, the chances are that he 
would become the rage. As it is, he has remained on about the 
same plane for some years. Miss Doxford and Mrs, Armstrong, 
both of whom have particularly strong kennels, shared the 
championship honours at Cruft’s, the former’s Champion The 
Laird of Abbotsford, in rare condition, being first in dogs, 
while the latter’s charming bitch, Annot Lyle of Abbotsford, 
was to the front in her section. Mrs. Kilburn Scott did best in 
Samoyedes, and Mr. Shackleton’s Zardin was again first in the 
foreign dog class. Lady Castlereagh benched three of het 
Basque sheepdogs, which, in conjunction with her sister, Miss 
Chaplin, she is endeavouring to familiarise in this country. 
They are intelligent, hardy-looking creatures, shaggy-coated, 
and in formation not altogether unlike small Old [english 
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hee palog Lady Castlereagh has told us that pure specimens 
are becoming rare in their native district, where they are known 
as Labris All the elkhound prizes were taken by Major Hicks 
Beach. the only other exhibitor being the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton 
Russell 

Retrievers were excellent in numbers and quality, chief 
honours going to that grand dog, Champion Jimmy of Riverside 
owned by Mr. H. RK. Cooke [his gentleman’s Kestrel of 
Riverside, distinguished for his achievements at field trials 
was first in twoclasses, and his Champion Bianca led in bitches 
Labradors were a great improvement upon many that I have 
een, the type being more uniform, and the quality distinctly 
better. Colonel Gunning-Campbell’s Zephon, first, and Mr. A 
Nichol’s Champion Brayton Swift, second, are very close together 
as regards character and working properties, while the winning 
bitch, Mr. A. Meech’s Manor House Belle, is another one that fills 
the eye Phe Right Hon. L. V. Harcourt, M.P., swept the board 
with his golden retrievers—Culham Flame, Rossa and Copper. 
Mr. F. Horner's pointer, Champion Lune Monarch, can still 
‘ive points to younger dogs and win. The second, Mr. Davies's 
Ferndale Monk, excels in body and has the right sort of head. 
Mr. TI, Steadman’s Mallwyd Polly, first in open bitches, is anothet 
of the first rank We have seen a better lot of English setters, 
but Mr. Steadman’s Mallwyd Markham and Mallwyd Violet, 
who accounted for most of the principal awards, are a meri 
torious brace. Rheola Toby, Mrs. Ingle Bepler’s winning 
Irish setter, has a beautiful head, and is a big, powerful dog. 
Dione, the best bitch, shown by Mrs. and Miss O. Cornish, 
is a charming sort 

Cocker spaniels made an interesting collection. In black 
dogs Mr. Spencer's Champion Doony Blackie just managed 
to win from Mr. George’s Doony Dusk, but there was little 
in it Mr. Hince’s Stour Elegance looks like a mover, and was 
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a comfortable winner in the bitches. In the open dog class 
for other than black, Mr. McCartie’s Monarch of Ware, put down 
in excellent condition, led the way. The corresponding class 
for bitches was a difficult one to judge, the merit of the first 
four being very high. Eventually Mr. Spencer’s Champion 
Doony Betty was placed first, second and third going to Mr, 
George’s Carry Bridge Reminder and Mr. C. Phillips’s Rivington 
Pride. 

Only two of the very useful Welsh Cockers were benched, 
these being sent by Mr. E. Jones, and field spaniels were also 
few. The winners in the open classes are well known, viz., 
Mr. P. Eliot Scott’s Prior and Mr. T. Clarke’s Norty Girl (blacks), 
and Mr. E. Palmer's Shillington Dash (other than black). Mr. 
Campbell Newington put down a fine team of Sussex spaniels, 
and that veteran breeder, Mr. F. Saunders, in Tosca Toby, 
owns a Clumber well worthy of his kennel. He was first in 
dogs, the best bitch being Trigger of St. Mary’s, exhibited by 
Mr. W. Rose. English springers are not making much progress 
from a show point of view, which is a pity considering thei 
sterling qualities in the field. Sir H. FitzHerbert, who is ow 
chief breeder, benched a nice little team, of which Champion 
lissington Fact was first in dogs. Champion Tissington Frocks, 
also bred by Sir Hugo, but now owned by Mr. R. de Courcy 
Peele, headed the bitches. She is of a very pleasing type. 
Mrs. H. D. Greene’s Welsh springers, dogs somewhat smallet 
than their English namesakes, annexed all the chief awards in 
that section. Sir Maurice Bromley Wilson's basset - hound, 
Champion Waverer, who wears well, took the challenge prize, 
his daughter, Maisie, owned by Captain Godfrey Heseltine, 
being the leading bitch. It is worth noting that both these 
gentlemen hunt packs. It was gratifying to see such a good 
bulldog as Mr. Patteson’s Chineham Paradox come into his 
full championship at last, and this in competition that was by 
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no means negligible. Paradox has such a shapely body, and 
js so sound and active, that he bears his honours worthily. 
Mr. Nigel Colman’s Napoleon, of whom a picture is given, was a 
comfortable winner in the novice and junior classes. He 
yossesses a well-broken-up foreface, his skull is of a good 
type and he is a very useful sort in body. The open 
class for Airedales saw the meeting of some of the leading 
dogs, the ultimate winner being Mr. Riley’s Champion Illumi- 
nator, who was in great form. Messrs. T. and W. Wilson’s 
puppy, Springbank Sceptre, by the aid of her good outline and 
fine quality, went right through the bitch classes. Mr. Desmond 
O’Connell’s smooth fox-terrier, Champion Orkney, is adding 
further lustre to the name of Oxonian. Brought out at the 
National Terrier Club’s show at Derby last year, he was then 
awarded his first championship, a feat which he repeated at 
Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Cruft’s last week. Competition 
was very keen, as was the case also in bitches, in which 
Mr. Tudor Crosthwaite’s Champion Donna’s Double was selected 
for premier honours. Wires were of a very high class, the first 
prizes in open dogs and bitches both going to the progeny of 


Fe te 
LITER 
A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HERE is no reading that is more stirring than the history 
of the British Army. It glitters with colour, incident, 
description, pathos and battle. But the full history 
of the Army is a very stupendous undertaking. It is 
better to break it up into sections and describe it 

in parts. Mr. Albert Lee has done this with great efficiency 
in the History of the Tenth Foot (The Lincolnshire Regiment) 
(Gale and Polden). He certainly had an inspiring theme. As 
Lord Napier of Magdala said, the feats of gallantry that this 
regiment performed ought to be recorded in letters of gold and 
engraved in the memory of all British soldiers. He referred 
particularly to the celebrated performances of the regiment 
in India, but long before that it had made itself a famous 
name. Mr. Albert Lee has written its story so that it 
reads like a romance and still remains a sober and _trust- 
worthy recital of facts. Of course, he seems to have 
had every possible help to make the work a success. The 
book was the outcome of a suggestion made on June 
ith, 1908, at the Annual Dinner, that a history of the 
regiment should be published from its first raising in 1685, 
as ““ John Earl of Bath’s,” down to the present time. 
Regimental records have enabled Mr. Lee to give accurate 
accounts of the variations in dress, accoutrements and so 
forth; and first King Edward VII., and then his successor, 
George V., have placed at the author’s disposal many of the 
treasures of Windsor, especially portraits of old colonels of the 
regiment. The question of uniform is an extremely interesting 
one in itself; but our purpose is not to pursue it here, 
but to follow to some extent the adventures of this famous 
regiment. We can only select a few of the more thrilling periods, 
leaving out less important events and the full detail with which 
even they are chronicled. Let us begin then with the service 
of the regiment under William of Orange. Our Dutch King 
looked upon England chiefly as an instrument for withstanding 
the aggressiveness of Louis XIV., and he had not been long 
on the throne before he crossed to Holland to resume his long- 
continued duel with the best of the French generals, M. de 
Luxembourg. It is very curious to notice the vast difference 
there is between the military estimate of William and that of 
the novelists as expressed in “‘ Marjorie Bowen’s”’ “ Defender 
of the Faith.”” The soldiers called him an “ asthmatical skeleton,” 
and do not seem to have held Dutch William in high esteem. 
He was undoubtedly a true patriot, but as a soldier was not 
in the same rank as his great opponent, M. de Luxembourg. 
William had got pretty tired of his Dutch soldiery before he 
became King of England, and one result was that he placed fat 
more reliance on his new army than on the old. Always he put 
them at the forefront of the fray. At Steenkirk the front was 
almost exclusively English, and the two opposing forces were 
so near to each other that “a thick fence only separated the 
combatants who fired at one another through it.” It was on 
that occasion that Count Solmes refused the reinforcements 
which would have enabled them to break into the French camp, 
and when appealed to for support, said savagely, ‘‘ Damn the 
English! If they are so fond of fighting, let them have a belly- 
ful.” Mr. Lee thus comments on the incident : 

Not a company was advanced to support that dauntless line of English 
redeoats. It was a brutal indifference and lack of loyalty which doubtless robbed 
William of a splendid victory. The army was indignant that Solmes, a foreigner, 
should have been placed in the command of English troops, and then look on 
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the Duchess of Newcastle’s Collar of Notts, viz., to Mr. A. E. G. 
Way’s Collarbone of Notts and Miss Hattfeild’s Morden Borage. 
Sealyham terriers, judged by Mr. J. H. Howell, M.F.H., made 
an excellent entry, and more uniformity was observable among 
the exhibits, of which the best were Lord Kensington’s St. Bride’s 
Delight and Mr. W. Baker’s Whiskey Bach and Bess Bach. 
Mr. Baker was also very successful with his West Highland 
White terrier, Chawston Garry, first in open dogs. The best 
bitch in this variety was Mrs. Logan’s Champion Runag. 
Although the Chows were not numerous, little fault was 
to be found with the quality. Mrs. Liddon’s Blue Admiral 
(illustrated), a heavy-coated dog of a colour now being regarded 
with more favour than in the past, was reserve to Miss Lawton’s 
Champion Foo-Shan and Mrs. Peterkin’s Ah Sin. Miss Lawton’s 
Champion Shoo-Shan was first in open bitches, followed by 
Mrs. Scaramanga’s Champion Fi Fiof Newlands. Lady Kathleen 
Pitkington had a big day with her miniature bulldogs, of which 
Chevet Punch won a couple of firsts. He has much character, 
his head being of the correct formation, and he has a nice 
shoulder placement. A, CROXTON SMITH, 


ATURE. 


while they were slaughtered Later still the House of Commons expressed 
its indignation, after a hot debate, as to the employment of foreign officers 
to command English troops 

This was in the days when the men of the Tenth were still only 
raw recruits. Before the campaign of 1693 they had become 
veterans. They were under the command of the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, who encamped in the presence of the enemy 
on July 7th, before D’Otignies, with every man and _ horse 
absolutely worn out. In what condition they were for fighting 
may be judged from the account given by one who took part 
in the battle : 


* We were forced to lye that mght ’’—the night of the little army's arrival 

before D’Otignies—“ in the dirt by the Waterside, without any shelter for want 
of our Baggage, and of convenient ground to incamp upon.” The same writer 
goes on to say that the ground was so “ deep that we went almost to the knee, 
in dirt in our Camp; which likewise hinder’d our Artillery and Ammunition 
from coming by the badness of the Ways till late in the Evening. The Weather 
was so very bad that it almost dash'’d the hopes we had in this Undertaking.” 
The misery of the march was such that “ where the camp lay low the tents were 
set swimming, the baggage was ruined, and the stores of the sutlers were swept 
away or spoiled.” 
How splendidly these soldiers acquitted themselves is a mattet 
of history. The Grenadiers, accustomed to look upon themselves 
as the very cream of the Army, and therefore bound to show the 
others a good example, plunged into the flooded [Espierrette 
and achieved the passage, although many of these proverbially 
tall soldiers were submerged to their necks, and not a few carried 
off their feet. Still they did get across. The palisades were 
torn down, the men of the regiment found themselves within 
the lines, and when the Tenth rushed in the enemy turned and 
fled. The horrors of war, as war was carried on in those days, 
were exemplified by what followed. These were the wars 
in the Low Countries, in which “ My Uncle Toby ” was presum 
ably engaged. The story of the Marlborough campaigns ts an oft- 
told one, and so is the fact that he was impeded by the tiresome 
ness of the Dutch deputies. Ifit had not been for the latter, the 
war would not have lasted so long. Of the Battle of Blenheim the 
writer very truly says “no regiment in that glorious fight 
acquitted itself more nobly than the gallant Tenth.”” It must 
have been a spectacle to intimidate the stoutest foes when 
Colonel Lord North and Grey, with his right hand shot off, 
took his place at the head of his men and hurled himself in the 
entrenchments. Malplaquet was the last great battle they 
fought for many years, and they played a very important 
part in that dreadful conflict, when the victors left twenty 
thousand dead on the field, compared with the death-roll of 
twelve thousand of the vanquished. The fact shows how strong 
were the entrenchments that the Tenth and their comrades 
had to capture. A pleasant glimpse is obtained of the regiment 
when, after the Jacobite Rebellion in Scotland, General Wade 
was sent with the Tenth Regiment to be ready for any possible 
rising among the Highlands. Usually we read accounts written 
of these events by men of strongly pronounced Jacobite prin- 
ciples, but the imagination is struck by the picture of these 
scarred and war-worn veterans penetrating Scotland. It has 
been thus described : 

Meanwhile, in their quaint uniforms, with cross-belts and Kevenhullet 
hats, or Grenadier caps like sugar-loaves, their queues and pipe-clayed inexpres- 
sibles, the King’s troops, those veterans of the Flanders wars, toiled on by the 
Moors of Rannoch and the Black Mount, where other roads and ways there were 
none, save the old Fingalian war-paths—by stupendous mountains whose heads 
are veiled in mist, by deep, solemn, and silent valleys, where the whistle of the 
curlew or the rush of the torrent alone wakes the echoes—amid the same scenery 
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from which the Hessian infantry had shrunk some thirty-seven years before, 
when they declared that beyond the gorge of Killycrankie lay the end of the 

rld und where the wild and barbaric dress of the inhabitants seemed as 
trange to the eve as their language was harsh and uncouth to the southern ear 


We are forced to pass lightly over many important chapters 
in the history of the regiment, but it would be very unfair to 
mention it at all without reference to the Indian campaigns 
of 1845-46. At Sobraon they made what was perhaps the 
most undaunted and brilliant attack in military history. After 
standing for two long hours stock still while the heavy guns 
in vain endeavoured to silence Sikh artillery, British soldiers 
were at last ordered to the attack. The brigade is said to have 
advanced in line with the regularity of a parade movement, 
and was the first to reach the entrenchment. The attack 
of the Tenth on the Sikhs was spoken of for many years to come. 
A Sikh writer has thus described it 


We were preparing to open fire when they got within range, but our Sirdar 
ordered us not to do so till he gave the word Nearer and nearer they came 
is steadily as if they were on their own parade ground, in perfect silence \ 
creeping feeling came over me this silence seemed so unnatural We Sikhs 
ire, as you know, brave, but when we attack we begin firing our muskets, and 
houting our famous war cry, but these men ving never a word, advanced 
in perfect silences The ippeared to me as demons, evil spirits, bent on out 
lestruction, and | could hardly refrain from firing 


It would be tempting to linger over the story of the regiment 
and its doings in nearly all the great wars in which England 
has been engaged. In an early stage of its history it laid the 
foundation of a great tradition which it has lived up to most 
thoroughly. Mr. Albert Lee may well be proud of having been 
chosen to write these stirring military annals, and he ts to be 
congratulated on having done it so well. 


rl UNSENTIMENTAI PRAVELLER 


Amurath to Amurath, by Gertrude Lowthian Bell. (Heinemann.) 

MISS LOWTHIAN BELL writes almost exclusively from the student's point 
of view; she goes equipped with camera and note-book; she measures, surveys 
ind photographs with nice care for detail. She is the traveller who deliberately 
combines busine ind pleasure, and her personality is seldom permitted to 
obtrude Few of her readers will picture her otherwise than as a calm, cultured 
well-bred Englishwoman, now the consul, anon the Queen, to the persons of 
divers races and creeds whom she encounters Hardy and fearless, she is litth 
likely to endanger the reputation of the Briton for courage and straightforward 
ness The English have but one word,” is her lofty reply to a guide who 
upon being engaged, says to her, ** How do I know that you will keep your word ? 


Perhaps to-morrow you will choose another guide!" It was in Aleppo that 
he first became acquainted with the new order of things which had convulsed 
furkey and exiled Abdul Hamid Her description of the Bimdéristan of EI 
Malik ez Zahir, the prison for criminal lunatics in that city, is full of horrors 

Phrough narrow window slits, feeble shafts of light fall into the dank well 


beneath, and shiver through the iron bars that close the cells of the lunatics 
They sit more like beasts than men, loaded with chains in their dark cages 
wd glower at each other through the bars; and one was sick and moaned 
upon his wisp of straw, and one rattled his chains and clawed at the bars as 
though he would ery for merey, but had forgotten human speech. * They do 
not often recover,” said the gaoler I wondered in my heart whether 


there were any terms in which to reckon up the misery that had accumulated 
for generations under El Malik ez Zahir’s domes.” In spite of warning telegrams, 
Miss Bell tranquilly pursued her original intention of travelling along the left 
bank of the Euphrates At Hit she saw the “ columns of inky smoke” rising 

from the primitive furnaces of the asphalte burners, for the place is surrounded 
by wells of bitumen, famous ever since the days when Babylon was a great city.” 
Very charming is the scene where Muhammad the sheikh relates his expe 
riences in a motor-ride from Aleppo to Baghdad ** And then oh lady they 
wound a handle in front of the carriage, and lo it moved without horses, eh 
billah! And it sped across the plain . . and from behind there went 
forth smoke.” He brought out the English word triumphantly.” Later he 
ing the song he had written about it, of which two of the lines ran as follows 

(On the desert levels she darts like a bird of prey, 
Her race puts to shame a mare of the purest breed 

Miss Bell gives an interesting account of the work of the German excavators 
mong the mounds of Babylon rhe great palace of Nebuchadnezzar has already 
been partially excavated ; the chamber with the niche for the throne can be 
seen rhis is believed to be the banqueting hall where Belshazzar made his 
feast, and on a fragment of a wall facing the throne you may see, if you please, 
the fingers of a man’s hand, writing the fatal message.” She visited the Greek 
theatre, called by her guide the place of Alexander, and from the walls he pointed 

to the south west where in the heart of the desert rose the huge outline of a 
temple pyramid, a zigurrat.” Effendim—yonder is Birs Nimrid,’ he said.” 


rhis, according to tradition, is the Tower of Babel Traversing the Tigris in 


t basket-boat or guffah, she visited Ctesiphon, which possesses perhaps the 
most wonderful of all known Sassanian monuments—the ruined walls of the 
great Hall of Chosroes with its wonderful barrel-vault, “* built over space,” 


larger, she tells us, than those of the Roman Forum. Of this fine ruin, of para 
mount interest to the archwologist, Miss Bell gives some beautiful photographs 

rhe great curtain of wall, the face of the right wing,” she writes, “ rises stark 
ind gaunt out of the desert, bearing upon its surface a shallow decoration of 
niches and engaged columns which is the final word in the Asiatic treatment 
of wa |-- paces, the end of the long history of artistic endeavour which began with 
the Babylonians and was quickened into fresh vigour by the Greeks.” Miss 
Bell is to be congratulated upon having written a scholarly and interesting book : 
she shows a profound knowledge of her subject, a gift of original observation 
ind an evident love of research. The innumerable photographs add greatly 
to the interest of the work, and there is an excellent map showing the route of 
er long wandering. She is not a sentimental traveller, for she has a definite 
bjyect and a definite task in view, and her book is primarily intended for the 
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student Even when her little camp is raided, she is only stirred to action by 
dismay at the loss of her note-books. It was a perilous journey for a woman 
to undertake alone with a mere handful of guides and servants 


THE WORK OF PIRANESI 
Piranesi. by Arthur Samuel. (B. T. Batsford.) 
MR. SAMUEL tells us that “ the time is now ripe to re-discover the neglected 
We should rather 
put it that the time has come for an exhaustive and critical monograph dealing 


Piranesi, and to give him credit for what he really deserves.” 


with an artist who, however neglected he was in his lifetime, can hardly be said 
in these days to need re-discovery. We may agree, moreover, that architectural 
etching culminated with Piranesi, but it is doing grave injustice to many moderp 
artists of high achievement to say that his successors have suggested no further 
development of the art as he left it. The value of Mr. Samuel’s book is really 
to be sought on the twelve pages which give a catalogue of this great master’s 
etchings. Had he devoted more space to a reasoned examination of Piranesi’s 
art, and less to obiter dicta about architecture in general, his researches would have 
been more valuable to the lover of architectural draughtsmanship and the print 
collector. He refers with a wise appreciation to what Professor Reginald Blomfiel4 
has said about the influence exercised by Piranesi’s drawings on Dance’s design 
for Newgate Prison, which is all to the good; but if he had read the same critic’s 
works more closely, he would have been saved from some very extraordinary 
reflections on the character of architecture in general and of its development 
in the eighteenth century in particular. We read that “ architecture is not so 
much an art as a science, and it should not be classed with painting and sculpture.” 
When, further on, we are reminded that Piranesi was never employed to design 
buildings, we get the astonishing statement, “‘ although he did not pose as a 
practical architect, in collaboration with a person properly versed in the science 
of building his taste and originality would have enabled him to clothe correct 
construction with great beauty.” All this reveals such a profound misunder 
standing as to the nature of architecture, an art in which construction cannot be 
divorced from design without disaster, that one is tempted to suspect Mr. Samuel's 
taste in other matters. Moreover, the enthusiasm of the advocate has stifled 
his judgment It has induced him to put on a magnificent pedestal the art of 
Robert Adam, merely, we suspect, because that cultivated (but by no means 
great) artist was a friend and admirer of Piranesi. He speaks, in fact, as if 
there was no English architecture or decorative art until the day of Robert Adam 
He claims that a future generation of critics “‘ will earmark muclvof the furniture of 
the 18th century as of the age of Piranesi,” because of the influence exercised by 
Piranesi’s drawings of decorative detail. He tells us with apparent approval 
that in such furniture “ there is a noble simplicity of outline, which is at the same 
time treated in such a wav as to be entirely English in character. All the carved 
mouldings are those usually found on classic stonework.” The absence of such 
scraps of classical detail makes Chippendale’s plainer furniture ‘ heavy, dull and 
uninteresting” to Mr. Samuel. Surely he misapprehends the virtue of good design 
in furniture. The fact that Piranesi’s details were used to apply the mouldings 
of classic stonework to wooden furniture is a comment sufficiently severe on the 
incapacity of those who stole so unintelligently. It is because Chippendale in 
his best work secured a sedate classical feeling without doing outrage to the 
material in which he worked that his name will always be great in the history 
of cabinet-making. Mr. Samuel happily refers to the interest felt by De Quincey 
and Coleridge in Piranesi’s supremely imaginative etchings, the Carcert, with 
what he well calls their “ whirling rhodomontade of Dantesque imagination,” but 
we could wish that he had gone further and told the reader of the prodigious 
effect which this efflorescence of a fever-stricken mind had on the opium-born 
dreams of De Quincey. Though the book is open to a great deal of criticism, 
we are glad that it has been published, as it should enlarge the public interest 
in the work of a great artist, who by his passionate art was, perhaps, second only 
to Winckelmann in revealing the ruined glories of Ancient Rome. 


THE HORSE 

The New Book of the Horse, by Charles Richardson. (Cassell.) 

\ HAPPY combination of instruction, information and amusement, The Neu 
Book of the Horse will be welcomed not only by those to whom horses and their 
surroundings are matters of immediate concern, but by those of the general 
public who may wish to avail themselves of expert knowledge conveyed in a style 
at once lucid and interesting Mr. Charles Richardson, than whom no one is 
more competent to deal with such subjects, has himself contributed five-and 
twenty out of the forty chapters which go to the making of the book ; and although 
much of the matter with which he deals has been dealt with before, by himself 
and other writers, he has brought to it added interest, freshness and complet 
ness. Racing-men and students of breeding will read with pleasure the pages 
devoted to “* Famous Horses,” ‘“ The Thoroughbred Horse: His Origin and 
Descent,” and “ The Turf.” “ Hunters and Their Breeding ” is a chapter to be 
specially commended for perusal, a remark that applies with even greater force 
to Chapter I1., which deals with “ The Present Position of the Horse in the United 
Kingdom.”” Hackneys, Cleveland Bays, Yorkshire coach-horses, Shire horses 
Clydesdales and Suffolks and the various breeds of ponies are dealt with by such 
well-known experts as Mr. Vero Shaw, Mr. M. Scarth Dixon and Mr. Charles 
Macdonald, while Mr. A. W. Coaten is responsible for the instructive chapters 
devoted to “ Horse Breeding and Breeds on the Continent.””. Mr. W. B. Wood 
gate contributes a clearly-written thesis on the “ Law as Regards Horses and 
heir Uses,”” and Mr. Harold Leeney, M.R.C.V.S., is the author of the excellent 
Veterinary Section—a hundred and twenty-three pages—of the book. Papert 
and type are excellent; so, too, are the majority of the coloured plates that serve 
to adorn the work, the happiest of the reproductions being, perhaps, that of 
La Fléche beating Sir Hugo for the St. Leger Stakes in 1892, from a picture in 
the possession of Mr. Charles Richardson 


A FINE FIGHI 

Wilson's, by Desmond Coke. (Chapman and Hall.) 

4 REALLY good public-school story is one of the best things going. Courage, 
modesty, honour, perseverance, all the things that stir the blood, whether in 
a court or a school, take the stage in a book like this. Wéilson’s is the tale of 
a boy who takes the headship of a “ rotten house” and pulls it into honour, 
the third Eleven, two bumps on the river and a Senior Wranglership. The boy 
has to fight against flaws in his own character, as well as against the degeneracy 
of the “ house” he is set to retrieve, and the story tells how he does it. It 
embodies the finest tradition of English public-school life, and there is none 
finer in the world; and its perusal is especially to be recommended 
to all 
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\ TRAGEDY. 

The Valley Captives, by R. Macaulay. (John Murray.) 

IT is usual to say that a uniformly tragic story is a “ powerful” one ; but in the 
case of The Valley Captives the story would gain in power if it were not 
quite so tragi There is no relief. The description of the martyrdom endured 
by the sensitive Vallon children at the hands of the drunken, brutal Bodgers is 
ilmost too painful, and the way in which the inevitable results work out, with 
no alleviation or hope, is depressing beyond words. The end alone retrieves 
it, and yet that is tragedy, too, for the effort by which Tudor redeems himself 
from the cowardice which is entirely the consequence of his brutal upbringing 
results in his violent death rhe scene of the story is laid in Wales, and the life 
and the minor characters are strongly described, among them being a vivid 
portrait of a Re vivalist preacher. There is a concentration in the telling of this 
tale which, never once swerving or faltering, gives it an unusual force ; but we 
repeat that the universal gloom and depression weaken its effect Incidentally, 
one may mention that the tale leaves one with little love either for the Wales 


w the Welsh depicted in its pages 


The Simpkins Plot, by George A. Birmingham 
Sons.) 
“1 SUPPOSE,” said Major Kent, “ 


Thomas Nelson and 


that it amuses you to babble like an idiot 


and it may be taken for granted that it did, since the man lhe 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


in an asylum ”’ ; 
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addressed never left off babbling like an idiot throughout an entire book. But 
the really strange thing is that it should amuse us—and yet it undoubtedly 
does. Mr. Meldon is an Irish clergyman who goes over to Ireland for a holiday 
to revisit his old parish, and there discovers Simpkins. The way in which he 
immediately proceeds to deal with Simpkins, and to get Simpkins mixed up 
with everyone else and everyone else mixed up with Simpkins, must be read to 
be believed, and it will not be believed even then. Mr. Meldon’s plan is to 
marry Simpkins to a perfectly innocent young lady novelist whom he believe 

to be a professional murderess, in the earnest hope that she may murder Simp 
kins ; and as nobody in the neighbourhood would mind Simpkins being murdered 
he starts on his plans with great effect rhe desperate confusion which ensues 
lasts throughout the book, and it is Mr. Birmingham's peculiar triumph that 
anything so ludicrous and so impossible should, mainly by virtue of the solemnity 
with which he relates it, hold us to the finish 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
Across the Roof of the World, by P. T. Etherton. (Constable.) 
Ferdinand Lassale, by George Brandes. (Heinemann.) 
Mary Wollstonecraft : 
Faylor. (Martin Secker.) 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, by Hugh Walpok 
Splendid Zipporah, by Maud Stepney Rawson 


A Study in Economics and Romance, by G,. R. Stirling 


(Mills and Boon.) 
(Methuen.) 
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CAMBRIDGE 


NIVERSITY football matches, whether under Rugby 
or Association rules, are always full of that glorious 
uncertainty of which cricket is erroneously supposed 
to have a monopoly. It was generally supposed 
that 

Cambridge would 
beat Oxford last 
Saturday; but 
Oxford won, and 
won deservedly, 
by three goals to 
two. Cambridge 
went away with 
the lead and lost 
it; regained it 
and lost it 
again; then 
with about a 
quarter of an 
hour’s play still 
remaining, 
Maples, the 
inside left-wing, 
put Oxford ahead 
for the first time, 
and they kept 
ahead till the 
end. Such is the 
short history of 
what was really 
an exciting 
match. Yet it 
was only towards A 


RACE 


SCORE 





FOR 


THEIR 


FIRST GOAL. 

the finish that the spectators appeared at all to realise that 
anything exciting was going on. An unmistakable air of 
lethargy pervades the Association match nowadays. There 
is a complete absence of that thrill that runs through the crowd 


at the Rugby 
match as soon 
as. the teams 


come on to the 
field. There is 
never that con 
tinuous roar ol 
encouragement 
to the players ; 
very seldom a 
moment of real 
enthusiasm, even 
when a decisive 
goal is scored. 
For this state of 
things it would 
be hard to find 
a quite satista 
tory reason. It 
can hardly be a 
defect in the 
game _ itself 
which is capable 
of attracting 
fiity 
thousand people 


some 


Chelsea 
beat ( lapton 
Orient. There 


to see 


THE BALL. 
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is probably something in the fact that the University sides can 
no longer measure themselves against professional opponents 
and that they have to play a good many matches against Old 
Boy sick which often do not differ very much from = scratch 





1 SAVE 
scl Again, there ts perhaps thought to be less glory in a game 
for which there is no longer any International cap to be had 
that is very much worth the winning. At any rate, an Association 


football “ Blue ”’ is not deemed the great man that he used to be 
and there is a certain amount of apathy about his doings 
Nevertheless 
deal of play that was well worth seeing. There wasa very brilliant 
piece of saving by Owen, the Oxford goal keeper, at a most 
critical moment, just after his side had drawn level with thei 
opponents for the second time This did indeed elicit plenty 
of cheering, and from that time on the crowd were far less 


those who went to Queen's Club saw a rood 


taciturn and more encouraging. Then there was Bache, the 
Cambridge captain and centre-forward, a fine player and getter 
of many goals, who was designed’ by the prophets to play a 
conspicuous part im Oxford's overthrow. He played extremely 
well, but he was not allowed to play too well by the Oxford backs, 
who marked him most vigilantly Kerry, the outside-left-wing 
for Oxford, is fast and strong, and both he and his partner, 
Maples were decidedly good. So, for that matter, were the right 
wing pair, more especially in the second half; in fact, all the 
Oxford forwards went straight and fast for their opponents’ 
voal, and that is a wholly admirable quality and one that wins 
matches It had certainly a good 
deal to do with the winning of this 
one 
AGRICULTURAL 
NOTES. 
\ MorNING’S RATTING 
N Saturday morning the rat 
catcher called \ fresh 
hole in the hedgebank of 
mv garden had caused me 
to send for him, as these are 
not times when one wishes 
to harbour a rat The coldest wind of 
the vear blew icily out of the North, 
but the rat-catcher pays no heed to 
weather Those who write glibly about 
the old-fashioned countryman having 
passed away would be surprised to see 
his large and antique figure, which would 
have fitted equally well into the rusti 
life of fifty or a hundred years ago 
He is in the rising sixties, probably 
with only a few vears between him 
and his Old Age Pension, stout of 
build, with broad forehead, an Early 
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said), and he is evidently proud of his buttons. Sooth to say, he 
carries in other respects little.evidence of lingering over his toilet. 
though large, bright gold buttons down the front of his coat, on 
his sleeves, at the top of his coat-tails and shining in two rows on 
his double-breasted waistcoat, show no 
vacant place, and the little figure on 
each looks as if it had been recently 
polished rhe buttons must surely be 
a family heirloom where could they 
be bought to-day 2 Conceive his thick 
set figure, then, surmounted by a cap 
with lappets for drawing over his ears, 
his fustian trousered legs encased in 
leggings. Like the harper of old, he 
is accompanied by a tender boy shiver- 
ing and blue-tipped as to the nose. On 
his back are his boxes full of ferrets, six 
in each; at his heels his terrier dogs, 
Jack and Nipper. 

Up the garden we go; but‘ Rab- 
bit !’’ he exclaims, after a glance at the 
hole, and calls to Jack, who sniffs at 
the opening and then jogs on. “ T’owd 
dog says ‘ nowt in,’”’ he remarks, and 
begins to trudge off. When the small- 
ness of the hole is commented on, he 
only replies that a rabbit can squeeze 
into anything it can get its head into 
He adds that he is going to ferret the 
barn of Farmer \., and we readily agre« 
io go with him. On the way the dis 
course is of rats, for this man lives ina 
world of rats, thinks rats and dreams 
rats. He tells as he goes of tracking a 
rat for a mile over snow, of puzzling all 
night over a place when he had only 
killed a few and believed there were 
a hundred, and at two o’clock in the morning awaking with 
the plan that proved successful in his head. Ferrets come in 
for incidental treatment Bite! No! he “learned ’un not to 
bite.’ We asked how he taught the ferrets not to bite, and he 


answered in the most natural way in the world, ‘‘ Threshed ’un.”’ 


He goes on meditativelv. ‘ Yes, | threshed ’un and threshed ‘un till 
they were as harmless as babbies.”’ 

Thus, he imparting and we receiving instruction, we arrive 
at the barn. It proves to be a pigsty. Once it may have been 
a barn, but that was when the thatched roof which now is old and 
green with moss was new. ‘The farmer to-day uses it as a finishing 
off place for the fat pigs he sends to market. A rough partition 
divides it in two, the feeding-troughs are in one half and the feeding 
stuffs in another. Our entry in point of fact is delayed by a labourer, 
who with a shovel is emptying a wheelbarrow of its load of boiled 
potatoes, piping hot, which he is putting into a large earthenware 
vessel, ready to deal out to the pigs. When he is out of the way 
the rat-catcher very methodically begins his preparations. He 
collects vessels and implements into little heaps, so that the floor 
space is greatly cleared almost in a twinkling; then he goes round 
stuffing up chinks in the old wooden partitions and walls with 


handfuls of straw. He also puts straw over the rat-hole from which 
he expects the animals to emerge, and when all that is complete 
takes two ferrets out of his boxes and lets them in. But before 





Victorian fringe of whiskers round A CAMBRIDGE FORWARD DEPRIVED OF THE BALL. 


his cheeks, gap-toothed, grey - eyed, 

with heavy features that light up at the very mention of rats His 
clothes appear to have been handed down to him His long, 
cut-away coat of corduroy reaches his knees behind and is glorified 


with buttons of gold (well, if not gold, equally as good, as the pedlat 


doing so he has stationed Jack, the older and better dog of the two, 
to watch the straw-covered hole, which he does with the steadiness 
and vigilance of a good sentinel, standing for at least ten minutes, 
his paw in the air, his ears cocked as if listening, the very picture 
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of vigorous, alert attention. He does not require any speaking to ; 
he seems to understand his duty as well as his master does, and to 
take the same sombre pleasure in it. The younger dog is stationed 
on the other side of the low partition, but requires many exhorta- 
tions to ‘‘ Stand’ and “* Lie down” and “ Be still’ to keep his 
exuberant, youthful excitement in check. The little boy is given 
his allotted part to watch also, so that when the ferrets enter the 
chief hole all is in readiness for them. Apparently they go hunting 
in vain for some time, and as a bitter North wind is blowing through 
the shed almost as freely as if it were the open hillside, the waiting 
begins to be irksome 

Before long, however, a little squeaking is heard, as if 
the ferrets were pushing the rats home, anda second after there 
is a movement among the straw in front of Jack, as though 


a mole were working beneath. There is just time to notice it, 
because the old dog has snapped at it once and is crunching 
a half-grown young rat in his mouth. Another and another follow, 
quicker than one can speak. Then one, apparently of the same 


litter, comes out from the large hole into which the ferrets had been 
put, trots quickly over the floor, and apparently finds some re-entry 
into the subterranean passages, for it disappears. The same, 
or another, is soon out again and finds refuge in the crevices of the 
old wooden wall, which speedily becomes the scene of operations, 
for the rat-catcher expresses his sure belief that there will be 
found the father and mother of the young. His opinion is backed 
up by the dogs, which plainly show that they believe something 


ON THE 


By Horace HutrcHinson 


\ OuESTION FROM STOKE l’oOGES 
CORRESPONDENT write from Stoke Voges to ask a question 


which suggests a very delicate point in golf law, as it applies to 


those yvrass-banked bunkers which are a pleasant feature of the 
course His actual question is not as subtle as that further one 
which it suggests \s he puts his particular case, it is thus: ‘* We 
have been holding a lengthy discussion over the question whether 
one may ground one’s club in grass growing on the face of a bunker 
Sherlock himself is uncertain. Rule 25, like one or two more” (this eriticism 


is not the way, I may mention, to conciliate the goodwill of a member of the 


Rules Committee), “ is rather difficult to construc It is rather hard to know 
whether one may touch grass and not ground the club, or whether, by 
Section 2, one is allowed absolutely to ground.” 
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to be concealed in the wall. It is interesting to watch the rat 
catcher. He is deliberate in all his movements, and yet works 
with a precision that makes us sure that he will succeed in what 
he is attempting. First of all, he covers the very large opening 
with sacking, and stuffs the smaller ones with straw, so that the 
rats have their avenues of escape reduced in number. Then the 
ferret is sent in, and it is evidently busy, because we see its head 
put out every now and then at various chinks of the wall, and it 
seems to be wandering busily up and down In the end we get a 
full view of it with a large rat that has emerged unseen facing it 
rhe ferret does not seem altogether happy at the prospect of an 
encounter and, indeed, vields place; but the rat makes no show 
ol fight against the dog, and flies for its life across the floor of the 
barn, only to meet its fate when it touches the opposite wall, where 
the hole through which it meant to fly is stopped with straw The 
same story is repeated again and again, not very quickly; one 
has time to smoke and walk about between the kills. But still, 
dead rat is added to dead rat, until a considerable token is 
added up 

We do not know what the entire bag was, because, as the rats 
got scarcer, it took such a very long time to find them that looking 
on became tiresome; but there must have been about a dozen 
full-grown old rats and as many young ones. The workmanlike way 
in which the work was carried out showed that, under the conditions 
there existing, at any rate, the ferret was the very best agency with 
which to attack the rat in his stronghold 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN 





LORD CASTLEROSSE PLAYING FOR CAMBRIDGL 


Tun MrANING OF “ GrounDING ” THE CLUI 

I am sure I know what Section 2 intends to permit, and this perhap 
makes it difficult for me to see that there is any diftheulty about it 
construing. It permits touching of the blades of grass by the club, but not 
that resting of the club behind the ball which is what we understand | the 
term “ grounding.’ No doubt it is a term which requires definition, for a 
man who was not, but who ought to have been, a lawyer has been known to 
argue that he did not ground” his club because it never touched the 
ground at all He only laid it on the turf; that is to say, on the gra 
intervening between the club and ground, behind the ball We have heard 
aman enquire, with all honest intent, whether he was allowed to “ ground” 
his club in water, in plaving at a floating ball, and no one knows the answer 


Neither has it been decided whether ou may ground " the club on ice 
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MOUNTAIN 


MID-SURREY RANGE 


Ox in r89 He was also the superintendent of a caddies’ institute that wa 
founded by Miss Lucy Hope, and in this office, too, he was most successful and 
made everyone like him Phomson was but forty-nine years old at the time of 
his death ; he had been married only two years, and leaves one small son, born 
littl: more than a month ago He leaves a void in North Berwick golf which it 

vill be ver id to fill, and it will be a long time before the golfers of the Ea 

Lothians forget the familiar ery from his box Now you can play on them 

Puke UNIVERSITIES 

Oxtord and Cambridge both began their this term’s programme on Saturda 

ud both were rather badly beaten, Oxford at Woking, Cambridge at Mid-Surre 
We of Woking were still smarting ever so litthe over our defeat last term and 
ere quite glad to have our revenge We had, perhaps, rather a stronger sid 
is time, for we were reinforced by Mr. E. Martin Smith and Mr. Hammond 
Chambers, who both won their matches in gallant style, Mr. Hammond-Chambet 
ndeed having the first nine holes in the inhuman score of 3 Still, Oxford 

lil not play by any mean is well as they are « ipable of doing Il have not 
played against Cambridge this season, but I do not at present quite understand 
why they are thought to be so overwhelmingly superior to Oxford I faney 
they are the best side, and I hope » with the most fervent patriotism They 
have won plenty of matche but on the two occasions when they have met 
really strong sic it Stoke Poges and at the Old Deer Park, they have gone down 
rather badly At the end of this week a strong side from Stoke Poges gu 

Oxford with the double and agreeable purpose of eating dinners and playing 
i match at Frilford Heath. Cambridge come to Woking on March 4th, and so 
ve hall oon be ible to make some more or les reliable Comparisons In 
judging these trial matches in the winter months people are rather too apt 
to think that the University sides are in full practice while their opponent 
ire not As a matter of fact, Frilford Heath and Mildenhall are nie 
distance away from Oxford and Cambridge respectively, and there are als 
ther distracting pursuits, such as football; Mr. Myles, for instance, the Oxford 
captain, has been playing Rugby football for 
his University. The University teams are often 


not in really full practice till shortly before the 


better 


big match, and they nearly always show 


form then than in the trial matches 


Pune Hitts anp Dates or Mip-Surrey 


\ great many people have heard by this 
time of the wonderful mountain ranges in 
Old Deer 


as yet 


Park, but comparatively few have 


Phe 
excellent 


seen them two photographs that 


we publish give an idea of these 


most ingenious pieces of landscape gardening 


Looking at the photographs, one can easily 
imagine one’s self among the grassy, sandy, 
bent-covered hills that trap the erring ball 
upon a seaside course—with a little poetic 
licence one can almost sniff the salt breezes 


lo be sure, the particularly flat landscape 


be seen in the far distance brings the dreamet 
back to earth again; but still, when all is said 
the mountains pi 
What point, they 
touch Mid-Surre\ 
Ihe work has progressed at 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GRIP OF EXAMINATIONS. 

To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lire.” 
Six. —The compressed report of the striking paper on examinations which 
Mr. Philip Hartog read, under Lord Cromer’s chairmanship, at the Society of 
{rts on February Ist seems to have misled you as to the main reason which has 
led us to ask for a Royal Commission of a new type to enquire into the working 
of the examination system For good or evil (doubtless for both), the examination 
system is an inevitable feature of modern life. We need it as a form of audit 
of the teacher’s work and also as a selective agency (immune from any suspicion 
of personal favouritism) for the recruiting of the great majority of places in the 
public service. But though the examination system has become almost gigantic 
in scale, there has been no scientific and systematic investigation into the way 
in which the great mac hine actually does the work which it purports to do 
We have had no adequate statistical or medical inquiry into what Mr. Hartog 
calls the hygiene of the examination room, t.c., the effects of examination 
upon health, in the case of women as well as of men. We are all at sea as to 
the basis of the system of marking. The postulate that a number of different 
examiners (working independently in the same examination) will assign approxi 
mately the same relative value to different types of questions and to different 
qualities of answers to those questions, rests upon no well-ascertained and scientifi 
cally classified data. The value of viva voce examination, its psychological 
drawbacks and its administrative difficulties when conducted on a large scale, 
have not yet been properly explored. The possibility of dividing examination 
questions into groups, some of which would test acquired knowledge while others 
would be designed to elicit proofs of intellectual capacity, has never been suffi 
ciently probed Phe question whether candidates should be allowed the uss 
of books in examination has been but superficially considered. Moreover, 
the validity of the presupposition that there is a certain range of knowledg: 
which secures liberal culture (a presupposition which underlies many of out 
present examination requirements) has never been sifted in the light of modern 
thought or with due regard to the fact that the art of conduct is of more value 
to right and useful living than is (per se) any prescribed range of intellectual 
ittainment. In other words, we are in the grip of an immense machine of which 
we have never scientifically examined the actual working We ask, therefore, 
for a Royal Commission to investigate this question in a synthetic and impartial 
way. We suggest that the commission should be a small one, but that there 
should be provided for its assistance groups of expert investigators who, under 
its direction, would undertake enquiries into the hygiene, the psychology and 


the statistics of examinations The matter cannot be rightly explored from the 
outside. We are past the stage of casual criticism Che problem seems to us 


to call for the kind of investigation which the National Physical Laboratory 
gives to fundamental questions in applied engineering.—-M. E. SADLER 


\ SPLENDID JUMP 

To tue Epipor or “* Country Lire.” 
Sixr,—Looking at thirty-one feet five inches as measured on the turf gives one 
the impression of an enormous distance for a horse to cover at one leap. When 
we consider it, however, in comparison with the record of human beings, it does 
not seem so wonderful In rgot Mr. P. J. O'Connor cleared twenty-four feet 
eleven and three-quarter inches, which is about six and a-half feet less than the 
jump of Empress, the Grand National winner mentioned by you. I forget at 
the moment how much Mr. C. B. Fry jumped on one occasion, but it was not far 
behind the record. Speaking from memory, I think it was twenty-three feet 
five inches.—A. C.S 

It should be taken into consideration that the horse given in our illustration 
was carrying twelve stone seven pounds at the time the jump was cleared, and 
that when Empress covered thirty-one feet five inches it was over the last hurdle 
in the race for the Grand National Steeplechase, which means to say that when 
the feat was performed the mare had been galloping at racing pace for a distance 
of four miles and a-half with a rider on her back Ep 


A MARKED BIRD 
To tue Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
Srk,—I shot a lapwing the other day with a ring on its leg, inscribed 
*R.S. rg10. 3." The bird was in good condition and well grown I hope this 


will be of interest to your readers.—T. ALicuin, Tredudwell, Fowey, Cornwall 


PrHE GREAT GREY SHRIKE IN SOMERSET 
fo tHe Epitror or * Country Lire.” 
Sik,—-It may interest many of your readers to hear that a great grey shrike 
was captured alive on December 14th last at Weston-in-Gordano, neat 
Portishead, Somerset, by a Mr. Henry Stacey. Strange to say, it was taken 
while bat-netting at night, and was the sole occupant of a stunted crab apple in 
a whitethorn fence. In his “ Birds of Dorset” the late Mr. Mansel Pleydell, 
in describing the bird as a rare winter visitant to that county, records the meeting 
with some seven or eight, the last record being in the year 1872 In his “ Birds 
of Middlesex ” Mr. J. E. Harting speaks of it as a winter visitant of rare occurrence 
and quotes a letter from Mr. Edward Newman to himself of January roth, 1863, 
in which he says: “ It visits England regularly but rarely every winter, but 


very seldom in the summer In connection with the bird of which I am writing 
having been taken in a bat-net, it is interesting to note that Mr. Yarrell, in the 

Zoological Journal” of April, 1825, records that in January of that year a 
great grey shrike was taken in a clap-net near London, by a bird-catcher, in the 
act of striking at his decoy linnet, and this bird fed well in confinement, several 
times taking small birds or raw meat from the hand Mr. Harting records 
some eight instances of the bird having been seen or shot in the county of Middle 
sex. I imagine that the shrike would principally subsist on such small birds 
as it might be able to capture.—Cuarces FF. HENDERSON 


THE CRY Ol THE PTARMIGAN 
lo tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 
=1rk,—The notes as to ptarmigan in Country Lire of February 11th raise an 
interesting question as to the ‘ usual croaking ecry"’ as opposed to the “ long-con 
tinued call” of these birds and more details from Mr. Seton Gordon would, | 
am sure, be appreciated. My idea is that the short cry is usually one of surprise 
or alarm, while the long call of the cock “ like the winding of a clock or the deep 
hum of a fishing-reel ”’ implies defiance, anger or impatience I have noticed 


both calls in wild birds in Iceland, and a native to whom I mentioned the matter 
agreed that the short cry is “ when he first see you.”” I may mention that for 
some time past I have kept ptarmigan in captivity and closely watched their 
habits, and that (under these conditions) according to my experience, the short 
cry is very seldom used. The hen birds seldom utter any ery, while the cocks, 
when they have become tame, and are in good health, will often at all seasons 
of the year utter the long “ clock-winding ” call, but especially when anything 
comes near the nest or the hen bird is about to lay Only vesterday | heard my 
cock ptarmigan give this long * clock-winding ” call when a blackeock in an 
adjoining enclosure came rather hastily up to the dividing wire-netting I have 
also often noticed the same cock ptarmigan when hungry for his afternoon feed 
come running towards me and utter the same long call It is curious to watch 
a bird uttering this call—it gives one the idea of the call being too large for him 
and quite difficult to get out. He will stop in his run, raise the neck upwards, 
.” gradually 
bending the neck forward until it is horizontal, and sometimes until the beak 


slightly putting the head forward and commence to * clock-wind 


almost touches the ground, It is interesting to note that a most keen and 
accurate observer of Nature, Mr. Abel Chapman, states that the Spitzbergen 
ptarmigan gives a cry resembling the * bec" of a grouse instead of the croak of a 
ptarmigan. I have enquired recently of several travellers to Spitzbergen as 


to this, but have failed to find anyone who had noticed the difference Can it 
be that the Spitzbergen ptarmigan both “ bees "’ and “ croaks " As regards 


what Mr. Seton Gordon mentions about ptarmigan “ pegging out a claim” to a 
feeding space, | have often been amused to notice that when a pair of my birds 
were fed last summer the hen would at once rush to the nearest side of the feeding 
tin and begin to eat vigorously, but when the cock arrived he would never troubk 
to go round the feeding-tin, but always lifted one foot and put it on the back ot 
tail of the hen when she would promptly take the hint and go round to the othe 


side and he would take her place Chese were a pair of interesting birds. Several 
cocks together will peck at one another fiercely, and pull out feathers from each 
other’s necks at feeding time A cock ptarmigan in captivity is very plucky 
and fierce and ready to attack anything—even a sarus crane, as | have several 
times seen. I have noticed that my ptarmigan are distinctly wilder in windy 
weather My birds get clean moulted into winter plumage by the beginning 


of December C. BARNBY SMITH 


PETROL GAS FOR COUNTRY HOUSE COOKING 
lo rue Epiror or * Country Liars 
Sir, —Will anyone who has used petrol gas give their personal experience ast 


its merits for cooking purposes ?—L. E. R 


HOUND POISONING. —REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD FON 
HUNTER 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir, —Looking to the recent trouble in this regard in Lreland, some account 
the course which we took under like circumstances many years ago in an English 
country may not be uninteresting, especially since it ended in the exposure of the 
culprit and put an end to the trouble. We were just beginning the season under 
new management, the country having been taken by a very promising youn; 
Master, of good county family, a thorough sportsman, a straight rider to hound 
and very popular, so that our prospects were somewhat hopeful Cub-hunting 
had commenced, and hounds had been lying overnight at my place, which was a 
long way from the kennels. In the course of drawing, however, a hound dropped 
and died from no apparent cause. On the pack returning to my yard after 
hunting, another hound foamed at the mouth, reeled and fell dead Well, thi 
of course, looked like poison picked up somewhere during the morning, but 
whether accidentally or otherwise was not apparent. We made an immediate 
post-mortem examination, and all doubts were then dispelled by the discovery in 
the entrails of a small roll of what appeared to be paunch, firmly tied round with 
cotton or silk thread, an attractive morsel enough, and intended probably to 
be carried some distance away before taking deadly eftect We took the usual 
course of offering a reward—twenty-five pounds in this instance—for any infor 
mation that would lead to the discovery and conviction of the offender Matter 
were quiet for a few weeks, and we began to hope that the affair was well oves 
and done with, when, on hounds meeting one morning at my house, a little roll 
of paunch, similarly fastened, was brought to me, having been picked up by some 
person on the road over which hounds would have to pass in moving olf to covert 
Avain we offered a reward, doubling it in amount, but failed to get any infor 
mation Just then, however, my suspicions were aroused by a rather clever and 
smart young fellow living a mile or so away from my place, aman with whom I had 
no quarrel, and from whom | had no reason toexpect any ill-will either to myselt 


w to the Hunt, unless such ill-will were founded on the fact that the renewal of 
his licence as a publican had for some reason been refused by the local Bench of 


magistrates I went down to him and took occasion to say a few words on the 
position. Lexplained that, while accusing nobody, | had good reasons tor suspect 
ing who the culprit was, and that I had come to make a proposal Phe Hunt, | 
pointed out, had no wish to be vindictive Bygones should be bygones. Nobody 
need know whom I had suspected ; indeed, | and others of the Hunt were quit 
willing to do what might be possible in regard to the man’s business, alwa 

provided there were no more spiteful mischief such as he was aware had been 
perpetrated. The answer to the offer came pretty soon in the form of yet further 
evidence of poison traps for hounds, and we felt it necessary to take more decided 
measures About this time a mysterious stranger appeared on the scene \ 
tall, powerful man was constantly to be seen in company with our friend from 
the public-house. At every near meet of hounds the two were together, and the 
puzzled neighbours noted that he had taken up his residence with the ex-publican 
and was constantly about with him in the daytime, and also, as some of us knew 
in frequent poaching expeditions by night The police themselves were quit 


puzzled. One of them came to me to whisper his conviction that the mysteriou 
stranger was none other than a detective from London In course of time the 
landlord was summoned on various counts, of which the laying of poison formed 
one. The man was duly convicted and sentenced to such a term of imprisonment 
as freed the Hunt for that season, and, as it has happily turned out, during all 
seasons since, from this poisoning trouble Personally, | very much dislike 
detective work. Most of us probably do dislike it. It is altogether underhand 
and against a healthy sense of fair and square But poison-laying is so insidious 
and in every way detestable that special weapons are necessary to put an end to 


its practice.—-Q 
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mn a practised grower would not care to rely entirely on these @ Wers. bus 
rather to grow them in conjunction with other kind Home-grown violet 
ire only in demand during the winter mont! and to get them to flower at 
it time the must be planted in cold frames early in September ind x . 
la protection all the winter Large supplies of French-grown violets 
Covent Garden and other large markets, and unless there is a , md Io 
demand for the home-grown flowers, there is not much to be made out of 
Lheir cultivation, when once mastered, is fairly simple, but even thi 


et much on local condi 


depend 
tion We know of violet-growers w! 
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1H YOUNG 
CORMORANT 
lo tHe EpiroR 
Sil I enclose a 
photograph 
which I thought 


ulficient mterest 
to be inserted in 
COUNTRY Lari 
It was taken in 
the month of Ma 
on the Saltec 
Islands, off the 
coast of Wexford 
where many 
varieties of sea 
birds have their 
nest This isa 
cormorant 
recently hatched 
rut and tow 
young to fly, but 
much disturbed 
it the neat 
ipproach ot a 
human being. 
These nests are 


to be found in 





large number 
tlong the rocks 


md most exposed T00 YOUNG TO FLY 
clifts of the rland 
md many of them contained either two or three young birds. They remain mostly 


quite undisturbed, as the islands are at present uninhabited and can only be 
reached in small fishing-boats from Kilmore Ek. M. CRAMPTON 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND PAUPER CHILDREN 
lo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lire.” 
Su I was much interested by a remark in your leader Phe Pensioner and 
the Workhouse,” to the effect that cottage people would far rather undertake 
the care of children than of old people Our Union workhouse has experienced 
little, if any, relief from the pension scheme; yet one advertisement in a small 
local paper for a home for a pauper child, for whose maintenance five shillings 
per week would be paid, with a quarterly allowance of ten shillings for clothing 
brought no fewer than forty applications; and even without advertisement 
members of the Board are constantly receiving similar applications. The 
majority of these are from poor people with children of their own, but many are 
from widows, unmarried women living alone, or elderly couples whose own bairns 
are all out in the world The allowance for clothing seems inadequate for a 
growing child, even if a good outfit is provided in the first place ; but it is evident 
that they can be kept, and that they thrive on five shillings per week I wonder 
if folk who complain of the smallness of the Old-Age Pension have any idea of 


the numbers of children farmed out in country places, apart from those under 
Poor Law supervision under the Infant Life Protection Act Because in these 
uses there seems to be no minimum payment, and children are taken for as 
little as 2s. 6d. per week or a small lump sum, sometimes not more than / 
id quite trequently under (£10 It seems to me that unless very rigid 


inspection of these unfortunate little mortals is exercised, the tithe of the 
Act is rather a misnomer 
L. G. B 
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FLOODED STREETS 
IN ABYSSINIA 
fo tHe Epiror 
Sir,—A small town in 
Abyssinia, situated on a 
plain and surrounded on 
every side by mountains, 
aflords a curious spectack 
during the rainy season 
rhe rains seldom tall in 
the town itself, but fat 
more often in the moun 
tains. The result is that 
on a perfectly fine day in 
the town, a river appears 
which sweeps cleat 
through the town, dividing 
it into two parts, separated 
by an impassable torrent 
Those who wish to cross 
simply have to wait till it 
is over, as the force of the 
torrent is enormous ; but, 
luckily, the whole thing I 
over in the course of an 
hour or so, and the waiting 
crowds who have a> 
sembled can then cros 
—4 


IN ABYSSINIA 
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